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PRESBYTERIAN. 


Coxyenriox.—Our readers have 
already been apprized of the proceedings in the 
First’ Presbyterian Charch.in Buffalo, New 
York, by which'it declared itself, with its pas- 
tor, as no longer an integral part of the Synod 
of Genesee, and resolved to renew its relations 
with the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church... The pastor ofthis Church, Dr. Lord,’ 
is ‘a gentleman of commanding talents and in- 
fluence,» and as it was naturally supposed that 
his example and that of his church would prove 
contagious, the New-school majority of the Sy- 
nod have held a Convention in Buffalo, and 
issued a Circular Letter to prevent if possible 
the defection of any more of their churches and 
ministers. The tone of the letter is plausible, 
and were it not known that. the writers of it, 
in thevexercise of their power, have, on more 
than one occasion, manifested an arbitrary and, 
overbearing temper, it might be supposed that 
they. felt towards their-orthodox brethren, no 
other feeling than that of kindness. It is man- 
ifest that they are.alarmed at what has occurred 
and what’is likely to occur, and have therefore 
insisted on the benefits of unity. They dread 


lest the integrity of the Synod of Genesce| 


should .be.affected, as if this were of greater 
importance than the preservation of the truth. 
To:show the style of theology. in which this 
Synod boasts, we need only look at the closing 
sentence of their Letter, in which they enu- 
merate what they call the distinguishing doc- 
trines of the gospel as preached by them ; 
and among which is this, “ man’s ability and 
consequent obligation to comply with the con- 
ditions of salvation.” With this avowal of their 
tank Arminianism, they profess to receive the 
Calvinistic. confession of the Presbyterian 
Church, which, with the Bible, represents man 
as wholly dependent on divine influences for 
every good thought or acticn. Surely it is 
time.for all the orthodox to leave a body with 


- Seppenw Summons.—On Thursday the Ist 
inst. Henry Morris, Esq. Sheriff of the city and 
county of Philadelphia, and son of Robert Mor- 
ris the celebrated financier during the war of 
the Revolution, was suddenly called from life. 
He was a gentleman of great respectability and, 
his personal appearance indicated a high de-' 
gree of health. Mr, Morris was seized with his 
last illness when passing the door of the book 
store of the Presbyterian Board of Publication 
at the corner of George and Seventh streets, 
Philadelphia. He complained to the deputy 
Sheriff, with whom he was walking, of a pain in 
the region of his heart and almost immediately 
sunk to the ground. He was carried into the 
siore, but in the course of four or five minutes, 
without consciousness or apparent pain, he ex- 
pired. ‘The spectacle was one of deep solemni- 
ty. Three physicians, one of whom was Dr. 


’ Darrach, who had attended some of Mr. Morris’ 


family as their physician, and who providenti- 
ally was in the house at the-time he was brought 
in, stood by the couch, who had been unable by 
the suddenness of the catastrophe, to apply the 
remedies of their art ; a number of clergymen 
and Ruling Elders who were attending a meet- 
ing at the time in the upper room of the house, 
looked: upon the pallid corpse which had a few 
minutes before been in the fulness of life, and 
lamented that in the suddenness of the message, 
no sweet accents of hope in the Saviour, could 
be whispered in the dying man’s ear; lawyers 
and public officers quickly appeared and ex- 
pressed in their countenances the sympathy 
and alarm which such an event was calculated 


-toawaken. The strong man was prostrated: 


death had quickly executed his commission, and 
‘he; whose thoughts were a few minutes before 
busy about the multifarious duties of his high 
station, was silent—his immortal part had just 
entered into the presence of his Creator. 
~ Ais we gazed on the scene, we thought how 
many hearts had been wounded by that one 
blow; and passing from time, we thought of the 
marvellous change which in the ‘ twinkling of 
fin eye” had passed on the deceased! How 
fearful is such.a summons!—who is prepared 
for it! Whose faith is so unwavering—whose 
love to Christ is so absorbing—whose thoughts 
and affections so habitually in heaven, that 
death can never find them unprepared. . Bless- 
éd is he who, when the Master comes he shall 
find watching. Watchfulness is necessary. 
Although God knows the number of our months, 
and has. appointed our bounds that we cannot 
pass, yet to us, nothing can be more completely 
inveloped in clouds and darkness than the time 
and circumstances of our death. In the midst 
of life we are in death, and we know not what 
day or even an hour may bring forth. The 
truth is certain but most inadequately believed. 
& A} men think all men mortal but themselves.” 
Hope’ beguiles confidence in’ our physical 
vigour dismisses fear, and we are always dis- 
to believe that there is something peculiar 
in our ease to exempt us from the sudden stroke 


of fate: It'is however delusion. God's fore- 


Kaowledge is not to beMalsified, . ‘The circum- 


our death: are'determined by him, 


and it’ will be impossible to evade the blow 


‘which he directs... Reader, trust-not in. life, it 
is “a passing dream; lay.up treasure in hea- 
ven,  let.. your “heart be there, and confide in 
Him who has disarmed death of his sting. 


Cuvrcn the late meeting of 
the Synod of: Philadelphia, the Synod adopted 
the following which was a part of the report of 
the Committee appointed to examine the Min- 
utes ‘of the General Assembly. “adhe 

* In relation toa resolution ow page 26 of 
the same minutes, the Synod cordially concur 
in the recommendation to the Presbyteries, to 
engage .actively and zealously in the great 
principles of Church extension, by which des- 
titute’ neighbourhoods may be supplied with 
churches, and the regular administration of 


: gospel ordinances, and the Presbyterian Church 


maintain, if not increase, its proportionate 
strength, as a great auxiliary in the service of 
Christ. The details of such efforts must be 
left to the discretion of Presbyteries and church- 
es, but the main feature should be presented, 
that every member of the Presbyterian denomi- 
nation may be enlisted in the Church extension 
scheme.” 

And subsequently the following resolutions 
bearing on the same subject were adopted : 


1. Resolved, ‘That all the country within 
our boundaries is, and ought to be, under the 
supervision and care of the churches; and that 
hence the officers of the churches should, if pos- 
sible, extend their labours so as to meet each 
other and leave no ground uncultivated. | 

2. Resolved, That all the pastors of church- 
es under the care of this Synod, be advised to 
devote as much of their time as is consistent 
with their pastoral duties, to preaching the 
gospel of Christ in weak and vacant churches; 
and in destitute neighbourhoods in the bounds 
of their respective Presbyteries, and that it be 
a standing order of Synod to inquire from year 
to year, what pastors have complied with this 
recommendation, and make record accordingly 
on the minutes of Synod. | 

3. Resolved, That our congregations be ex- 
horied to encourage their pastors to employ 
much of their time in preaching the gospel, 
both on Sabbath days and on week days, to 
the poor and destitute, who are distant from the 
ordinary place of worship. . 

4. Resolved, That inasmuch as it is the 
duty of the elders ‘to feed the flock, taking 
the oversight thereof,” it is therefore expected 
of them that they will be truly “ helps” as well 
as “governments,” and that hence they will 
Visit, catechize, and hold meetings for reading, 
prayer, and exhortation, and otherwise scrip- 
turally labour for the edification of the Church 
and for the extension of her influence, till, in 
their pious labours, the elders of the different 
churches meet each other, and bring the preach- 
ing «f the gospel within the reach of all the 


r. 

5. Resolved, That as the deacons have an 
especial charge of the poor, it is expected of 
them that they will endeavour to supply the 
poor with places of worship sufficiently numer- 
ous and convenient; and to supply them with 
seats in the house’ of God, and with facilities 
for attending there; and also that they will en- 
deavour to have the places of worship well sup- 
plied with the ministrations of the gospel. 


8. Resolsed, That we do and will, most af- 


fectionately and earnestly * exhort one another” 
as ministers and people, to a renewed and en- 
tire devotion of our time, talents, and influence 
to the service of our Lord in promoting the 
salvation of men. 


Srncuvar iF True.—The New York Evan- 
gelist quotes the following as intelligence com- 
municated by a London correspondent to the 
Dundee Warder. 


‘© ] do not know if ever, since I commenced 
my correspondence with the Warder, | have 
made any communication to its columns so 
important as that which I now am about to 
make. Iam enabled to make the first public 
announcement of a fact which will create a 
deep sensation throughout the whole Christian 
world. What I refer to, is the fact, that a very 
large body of the evangelical clergy in the 
Church of England, have now resolved on a 
secession from that Church. Their intention is 
not to fraternise with the Dissenters, nor to call 
themselves dissenters at all; but to retain the 
designation of Episcopalians, and to call them 
selves, in their united capacity, by some such 
name as the Reformed Church of England.” 


We copy the foregoing without much confi- 
dence in the truth of its report. That the 
Evangelical clergy should abandon the Church 
of England in its present corrupt state, and 
that the evangelical clergy of the Episcopal 
Church in this country should pursue some ec- 
clesiastical measures against the Puseyism 
which is growing up among them here, we 
verily believe. But we have little hope of such 


an occurrence, 


AN EXPLANATION. 

We insert the following article, not to prove 
our magnanimity, but to afford Dr. Hill an 
opportunity of explaining the very singular 
circumstance to which it refers. It is ab- 
surd to ascribe our critique to personal hos- 
tility, which we have not felt. The Doctor’s 
explanations virtually admit what we have said, 
and we publish it without comment. 


- WincnesTER, Nov. 19th, 1842. 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer :— 

Dear Sir—lIn your paper of the 11th inst., I 

received information that the Editor of the Pres- 
byterian, (instigated, no doubt, by some South- 
ern Caterer for his slanderous sheet of misre- 
presentation,) has commenced an unprovoked 
attack upon me, charging me with the heinous 
crime of plagiarism. 
_ Your paper arrived when I was from home, 
preaching among the destitutions within our 
bounds, or this charge should have been no- 
ticed sooner. I have not been able, after con- 
siderable search, to see the Presbyterian, for it 
has become a scarce article in these parts, so 
that all the information which I have received 
of this attack, has been from the short notice 
of it in your paper. . 

I shall give myself no further trouble about 
it, but to give through your paper, a candid and 
unvarnished history of the sermon, 

Some time during last February, the young 
men of Winchester, of the different religious de- 
nominations, altogether without my knowledge, 
resolved to make me some present, as a token 
of their respectful regard to myself. ‘They ac- 
cordingly procured one of the most costly, 
complete, and elegant copies of the Bible | ever 
saw. It was a late London edition, dedicated 
to Queen Victoria. The first evidence I had 
of it, was, when I ascended the pulpit, and saw 
this extraordinary. book lying.on the cushion, 
with this. inscription in gilt letters upon the 


by the young men of Winchester, us a token 
of their 

This present, so precious in itsel{—so splen- 
did and costly—so delicately and unexpected- 
ly offered—and' from donors, in whose welfare 
I felt so deep an interest—so impressed my 
mind, as instantly to extort a promise from. me, 
that the occasion ‘should not pass off, without 
an effort on my part, to make a suitable im- 
provement, and icknowtedtineilt. This brought 
forth the sermon in question. Immediately after 
_it-was delievered, I was waited upon by a nu- 
merous and respectable Committee, requesting 
a copy for publication. Without hesitation or 
much reflection, the copy was put into their 
hands; supposing it would be a mere fugitive 
affair, and have only an ephemeral existence, 
as sermons of the kind generally had, and that 
its circulation would be limited to this imme. 
diate neighbourhood, and would soon pass out 
of noticé. But when I saw, that instead of ap- 
pearing in a newspaper form, as I supposed it 
probably would, it came out in a respectable 
pamphlet form, I. regretted that | had not ap- 
pended a note to it, giving a more particular 
notice of its parentage. ee 

This induced me, as due to candour, volun- 
tarily to publish from the same press that print- 
ed the sermon, the following notice, viz: 


“A CARD, 

‘To tHe Youne GENTLEMEN oF WINCHEs- 
TER, by whose exertions, and at whose ex- 
pense, the sermon lately addressed to youth, 

_ was published and put in circulation. 

Young Gentlemen—In preparing that dis- 
course, its author felt a deep solicitude to bring 
forth something that might promote the best 
interests of those young men, for whom it was 
principally designed ;* and being much pleas- 
ed with an improvement of a like occasion, by 
a favourite author, he saw no impropriety in 
availing himself, to some extent, of the senti- 
ments and composition alluded to; intermin- 
gling them with various modifications, altera- 
tions, and additions of his own. A note giving 
this intimation, might with great propriety, 
have been added, but this was inadvertently 
omitted: and to prevent the possibility of in- 
vidious remark, he now expresses his regret 


that such a note was not appended, when he 


gave up the copy for the press.” 


A case entirely similar may be seen in Presi- 
dent Davies’ Sermons, vol. 2d, sermon 21st, on the 
one thing needful. When these sermons were print- 
ed, a note was appended, as follows :—** Many of 
the following sentiments are borrowed from Mr. 
Baxter’s excellent discourse entitled, A Saint or a 
Brute; and I know no better pattern for a minister 
to follow in his address to sinners, than that flaming 
and successful preacher,” ‘Three-fourths, if not a 
greater proportion of that sermon, was an unbroken 
and literal transcription from Baxter. 

Seeing there is such an anxiety, from a certain 
quarter, to criminate me, I sincerely wish, that no- 
thing more serious may ever be alleged against me, 
or those who are so eager to stain my character. ] 
wonder if my brother, the Editor of the Presbyte- 
rian. (if he will permit me to call him so,) will have 
the Christian magnanimity to publish this explana- 
tion, and thereby do me the justice in setting me 
right before his subscribers. 


Very respectfully, your friend and brother, 
Wma. Hipt. 


* In preparing that sermon, I sat down, selected 
my text—wrote out the introduction, and planned, 
and divided the subject, when recolleciing, that Jay 
had a sermon addressed to young men, I took down 
the book, and looked over his sermon :—the plan of 
his discourse—his improvements, and even the di- 
visions were 80 entirely coincident with my own, 
that I felt no hesitation, nor do I now see any im- 
in making the use I did, as mentioned 
above. 


For the Presbyterian. 


WINTER EVENINGS. 

Mr. Editor—The following extract from 
the Directory for Worship, seems to be a good 
foundation for a few remarks on the duty of 
families. 

** The head of the family, who is to lead in 
family worship, ought to be careful that all the 
members of his household duly attend; and 
that none withdraw themselves unnecessarily 
from any part of family worship. Let the 
heads of families be careful to instruct their 
children and servants in the principles of reli- 
gion. Every proper opportunity ought to be em- 
braced for such instruction. But we are of 
opinion, that Sabbath evenings, after public 
worship, should be sacredly preserved for this 
purpose. Therefore we highly disapprove of 
paying unnecessary private visits on the Lord’s 
day; admitting strangers into the families, ex- 
cept when necessity or charity requires it; or 
any other practices, whatever plausible pre- 
tences may be offered in their favour, if they 
interfere with the above important and neces- 
sary duty.” 

There are many things to draw members of 
families away from the domestic circle, and es- 
pecially to interfere with the religious ordinances 
of the family. The winter evenings, especially 
of the more northern part of our country, afford 
an excellent opportunity to the wandering stars 
of religion, literature and science, for the pro- 
motion of their purposes; and every evening is 
devoted to some lecture, so as effeciually to 
break up the evening worship by leaving no 
time for its performance, and the morning wor- 
ship, by causing the members of the family to 
sleep late. But Saturday evening is more than 
any other, devoted to scientific lectures and 
dancing, probably because it is supposed that 
the loss of sleep on this night, will not be any 
objection, as it can be so easily restored on Sab- 
bath morning, when there will be no business 
to prevent. 

The time that the Directory assigns as being 
the most proper to be devoted to household re- 
ligious duties, is not regarded by many of the 
families that compose the Church, and over 
which the Church has jurisdiction, as it ought 
to be; for it is made to give way to public re- 
ligious services, not-always in the Church that 
the family usually attend, but in any one that 
has a little popularity. In populous towns and 
cities, it is doubtless useful to have orderly 
meelings in the churches on Sabbath evenings, 
because there is a floating part of the population 
that would go to some worse place if the church- 
es were not open; but they need not interfere 
at all with household duties. ! 

The family cannot be what it is designed to 
be ;—a place of instruction, discipline, and safe- 
tv, if the principles of the directory are not 
rigidly adhered to. ‘The tempest of fanaticism 
may rage without; but within the enclosure of 
a well regulated family, not a ripple shall be 
seen—all shall be calm; infidelity will seek in 
vain to gain a footing there. 

The services of the most orderly Church are 
not more important in their place, than the 
services of the household are in theirs; and in 
order that the latter may fill its place as a tribu- 
tary to the former, it should not be suffered to 
relax its rules. The family is the starting 
place, and an error here, is rarely rectified by 
the Church. ad 

There is much irregularity and intemperance 
that goes under the name of religion; and I have 
no hesitation in asserting that irregularities have 
commenced here, that bave ended in the gross- 
est intemperance, and the ruin of many... 

cannot be that. all heads of families are 


cover :—"* Presented to the Rev'd. Hill, 


aware of the dignity and importance of eee 
tion. Is a man desirous of holding an influentia 


earth, in Church or state. 


position, in order that he may be a more useful 
member of society? precisely such an one the 
head of a family holds, and God has given him 
great influence. Could he have equal influence 
with the same number of individuals that com- 
pose his family, but in no way related to him, 
it-would be hardly tolerated by our republicans. 
Let none aspire toa higher station than the 
head of a family; it can be hardly found on 
We often haar peo- 
ple say that if they were situated somewhat @f- 
ferently—ifthey had this or that advantage, 
they would do so and so; but let us do our 
whole duty in the place where we are; God has 
disposed of each one of us precisely right, and 
if-we do not succeed to our own good, and Hi 
glory, the fault will be our own. , 
‘What would be thought of the minister and 
elders of a church if they should allow its 
services to be broken up by any one who might 
be pleased to assume himself a religious teach- 
er? quite inconsistent at least. No less so is 
the religious head of a family who suffers its ser- 
vices to be interrupted by novelties. Let heads 
of families so conduct, as that they can say they 
have done their part, and God will not be un- 
faithful. 
P. S. Since writing the above, I have read in 
the Presbyterian, the Narrative of the State of 
Religion, by the Synod of New-York, and find 
the following sentence :—‘t The Synod would re- 
mind the fathers and mothers in Israel, that 
there is little hope of rearing a religious progeny 
that is not instructed at home in the knowledge 
of God’s truth.” 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


EIGHTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


Mr. Editor—At the recent meeting of the 
Presbytery of New York, a request was pre- 
sented from the Rev. Edward D. Smith, the 
Pastor of this Church that the pastoral relation 
be dissolved; and after deliberation the request 
was granted. | 

On Sabbath morning, November 27th, Mr. 
Smith accordingly closed his ministry with a 
solemn and affecting discourse. “At a subse- 
quent meeting of the congregation, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That this. Church acknowledge, 
with submission to the orderings of a wise Pro- 
vidence, the necessity which has led to the se- 
vering of the pastoral relation between the Rev. 


‘Mr. Smith and themselves; while they deeply 


regret, that the union of Christian fellowship, 
which has so long subsisted in peace and har- 
mony, is now to be broken. 

Resolved, ‘That the Rev. Mr. Smith, by the 
ability and faithfulness with which he has dis- 
charged the duties of his public station, as a 
minister of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and by 
the kindness and affection which have marked 
his intercourse as our pastor, has won the tri- 
bute of our heartfelt respect and esteem, and 
will ever be endeared in our grateful recollec- 
tions ; and, while with pain we sunder the ties 


of external relationship, we shall still continue 
to be united in those of Christian love and 
friendship. | 


Resolved, That in parting from us, our late 
pastor has our earnest and sincere prayers, that 
wherever his lot may be cagt, the blessing of 
the Master whom he serves, may rest upon 
him; and that whatever may be his future 
sphere of labour, his efforts may be useful, and 
crowned with abundant success. 

Resolved, That the Session be a committee 
to transmit to Mr. Smith this expression of the 
feelings and sentiments of this congregation ; 
and that these resolutions be published in the 
Presbyterian and New York Observer. 

Tuomas Princtk, Moderator. 

W.R. Vermitys, Secretary. 


PITTSBURGH CONVENTION. 


On promoting and extending a knowledge of 
the doctrines and order of our own Church, 
Adopted by the Pittsburgh Convention. 


The Presbyterian Church, of which we con- 
stitute a part, has always avowed her convic- 
tion of the importance of maintaining in their 
integrity, doctrinal purity and evangelical forms 
of order, as contained in the word of God, the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice. Norhas 
she been wanting in practical firmness for their 
defence against the open or insidious attacks of 
those who have sought their subversion. She 
has, moreover, always been the open and deci- 
ded friend and advocate of active piety and of 
genuine revivals of religion. In the prevalence 
of these, wherever found, whether in her own 
connection, or in that of others, she has ever 
been prepared to rejoice. In her abundant 
charity, however, she has evinced less activity 
in the vigorous propagation of her own pecu- 
liar system of doctrine and order, than most 
other denominations of Christians, from an ap- 
prehension, no doubt, that such activity might 
be construed into a bigotted sectarianism which 
regards dead forms of orthodoxy, more than 
vital godliness. But, such an apprehension is 
groundless. Indeed, consistency, as well as 
duty, seems to require that she employ the 
most vigorous efforts to extend those views of 
truth and duty which she believes to be scrip- 
tural. Such a course is in perfect accordance 
with the most enlightened charity, and the 
most liberal feelings towards other denomina- 
tions, whose right to employ like efforts to pro- 
pagate their respective systems is not question- 
ed. In this there is nothing of bigotry. For 
the bigotry of sectarianism does not consist in 
the vigorous diffusion of denominational tenets, 
but in the exclusive and uncharitable spirit with 
which itis done. It is believed, therefore, to 
be the duty and privilege of the Presbyterian 
church, to avail herself of all the lawful means 
and facilities which she possesses, to extend that 
system of truth and order which she holds to be 
contained in the word of God, and which is set 
forth in her excellent standards. By so doing, 
she will show that she believes her own sys- 
tem to be eminently scriptural and conducive 
to the happiness of man. | 

Asa part of the Presbyterian Church, and 
holding, as we do a central position in the 
midst of a large Presbyterian population, em- 
bracing much wealth; and intelligently and 
strongly attached to their own peculiar system, 
it is incumbent on us to set an example of ac- 
tive zeal in ** lengthening the cordsand strength- 
ening the stakes” of our Zion. he field which 
we occupy is suceptible of a much higher mea- 
sure of cultivation. Weak churches may be 
strengthened. Vacant ground may be occu- 
pied. Newchurches may be formed ; old ones 
brought into a state of more vigorous activity, 
and pastors, Sessions, and Presbyteries roused 
toa more heathful development of our most 
admirable system, for the attainment of these 
ends. Beyond our limits too, there is much land 
to be possessed. The destitute settlements of the 
West, look imploringly to us for aid.  Actua- 
ted, therefore, by love for the truth, and zeal 
for the glory of God and the salvation of souls, 
we should feel it to be our duty, to diffuse, to 
the extent of our ability, the knowledge of the 
truth and order of the gospel as we hold them, 
throughout every destitute neighbourhood with- 
in,our bounds, and over this great western val- 
ley. By thus strengthening the posts, and oc- 


cupying the ground placed under our immediate| 


supervision, we will do our part in adding aS 
the strength of the whole church, and giving 


vigour to her movements for the attainment. of 
the ends of her organization. Therefore, : 
Resolved, 1. That it is our duty as Presby- 
terians, especially in view of the efforts -which 
are making to propagate dangerous errors 
throughout the West, to exert ourselves in the 
use of all lawful means, and in the exercise of 
true Christian love and zeal, to give extension 
to the gospel, according to that system, which 
we believe to be eminently scriptural, and 
which is set forth in the accredited symbols of 
our faith. 
Resolved, 2. That for this purpose, minis- 
ters should be faithful and unceasing in the ex- 
} position of the truth as it is in Jesus, in its 
plain and unscriptural forms, inculcating on-the 
people, the importance of a cordial reception of 
the pure doctrines of the gospel, as lying at the 
foundation of all practical godliness. 

Resolved, 3. That great care should be ta- 
ken by the pastors and officers of the recpective 
churches, that the children and youth be well 
instructed in the Catechisms of the Church, those 
comprehensive summaries of scriptural truth, 
and made intelligently acquainted with that 
system of doctrine and order which we hold to 
be in accordance with the word of God. 

Resolved, 4. That in thus seeking to diffuse 
the knowledge of our doctrinal and ecclesiasti- 
cal tenets, and to give numerical and geogra- 
phical extent to our church, the greatest vigi- 
lance should be exercised in giving an evangel- 
ical character to all instructions on these sub- 
jects, so that those who unite with us, may be, 
not only intelligent Presbyterians, but practical 
Christians. 

Resolved, 5. That as a means of promoting 
these ends, we will co-operate with the Presby- 
teries, and Sessions with which we are respec- 
tively connected, in securing the circulation of 
our Confession of Faith, and such standard 
works as are adapted to the present exigencies 
of the church, and the formation of an enlight- 
ened Christian character. 

Resolved, 6. That in thus labourirg to ex- 
tend the doctrines and order of our beloved 
church, we wish it to be understood that itis not 
because they are our own, but because we be- 
lieve them to be drawn from the word of God, 
and conducive to personal holiness, and the 
highest enjoyment of Christian liberty. 


GONE—BUT NOT LOST. 
By Mrs. Ellen Stone. 


Sweet bud of Earth’s wilderness, 
Rifled and torn! 
Fond eyes have wept o’er thee, 
Fond hearts still will mourn ; 
The spoiler hath come, 
With his cold withering breath, 
And the loved and the cherished 
Lies silent in death. 


He felt not the burden 
And heat of the day ! 

He hath pass’d from this earth, 
And its sorrows away, 

- With the dew of the morning, 

Yet fresh on his brow :— 

Sweet bud of Earth’s wilderness, | 
Where art thou now? 


And oh! do ye question, 
With tremulous breath, 

Why the joy of your household 
Lies silent in death? 

Do ye mourn round the place 
Of his perishing dust? 

Look onward and upward, 
With holier trust ! 


Who cometh to meet him, 
With light on her brow? 
What angel form greets him, 
So tenderly now? 
’T is the pure sainted mother, 
Springs onward to bear 
The child of her love 
From this region of care! 


She beareth him on 
To that realm of repose, 
Where no cloud ever gathers, 
No storm ever blows : 

For the Saviour calls home, 
To the mansions above, 
This frail trembling floweret, 

In mercy and love. 


‘There shall he for ever, 
Unchanged by decay, 
Beside the still waters 
And green pastures stray ; 
And there shall ye join him, 
With earth’s ransom’d host— 
Look onward and upward ! 
‘“‘He’s gone—but not lost /” 


DR. McPHEETERS. 

The Raleigh Register of November 11th 
says: 

‘The funeral of this truly excellent man, 
took place on Wednesday last, and we have 
never witnessed,-in this community, a more 
imposing manifestation of pablic sympathy and 
regret. The stores of the city were closed,| 
and the quiet of the Sabbath seemed to pervade 
the streets. ‘The body was removed from his 
late sesidence to the Presbyterian Church, 
which was hung in deep mourning, through 
every part of its capacious interior. So large 
@ congregation, was, probably, never before 
assembled in this city, it being estimated that 
there were one thousand persons present, in- 
cluding those in the galleries. A highly ap. 
propriate and touching discourse was deliver- 
ed on the occasion, by the Rev. Mr. Lacy, the 
esteemed Pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
in this city, in which he delineated with all 
the feeling of affection, but with all the fideli- 
ty of truth, the enviable character of the de- 
ceased patriarch. It was, indeed, a heart-felt 
tribute, eminently due, and eloquently and 
judiciously paid, to which every heart in that 
vast auditory responded with visible emotion. 

He died of a calculus affecticn, for the re- 
lief of which, the operation of Lithotomy was 
performed, about a fortnight since by a distin- 
guished surgeon, of Virginia. His illness has 
been protracted, and his sufferings were of the 
most excruciating character, but we doubt 
whether there ever was a more remarkable 
illustration of Christian fortitude and uncom- 
plaining endurance of agonizing pain, than his 
case afforded. He had a distinct view of 
his approaching dissolution, which through the 
power of unshaken faith, he contemplated with 
entire resignation and composure, eminently 
sustained by the consolations of the holy reli- 
gion which he professed. 
The attainments of Dr. McPheeters as a 
distinguished divine, a ripe scholar, and a faith- 
ful and eminently successful teacher of youth, 
are tod extensively known to require notice. 


| of whom seem to be anxious to possess the 


| of affection and gratitude, ever entertained for 
the deceased, did we permit the occasion to pass 
- (pressed as we are for time) without some ex- 
pression of them. .We knew him long,:and 
knew him well. His virtue was of the severest 
kind. An inflexible integrity, a stern moral 
principle, an uncompromising adherence to 
truth and right, regardless of consequences, 
were its prominent characteristics. We have 
often been permitted to mingle with him ia his 


own beloved family circle, and in the society of 


friends, to imbibe instruction from his teach- 
ings, and to listen to his warnings from the sa- 
cred desk. The past lives like a picture to our 
eye, whilst its influence operates upon the 
heart. Never were the charms of friendship, 
and the adornings of the Christian temper and 
spirit, more delightfully blended, than in our 
deceased friend. As light is the charm of the 
natural world, so was simplicity the charm in 
him. Although polished by education, and 
gifted with entertainments that might well in- 
spire their possessor with a consciousness of 
such endowments, which few feel without, on 
some occasions, giving evidence that they are 
prized, yet none ever saw in him, the slightest 
tendency to pride or vanity. A beautiful hu- 
mility rested on him like a garment, and he 
never put it off. His gentleness and simplicity, 
interwoven as they were with a warmth of feel- 
ing, and illustrated by acts of the most abiding 
friendship, won for him in return the most fer- 
vid feeling of attachment. But he has gone to 
his reward, and the whole community mingle 
their sympathies with his bereaved family. But 
why should they weep? | 


« Why weep for him, who, having run 
‘The bound of man's appointed years, at last, 
Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labours done, 
- Serenely to his final rest has past ; 
While the soft memory of his virtues yet 
Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set. 


«His youth was innocent: his riper age 
Marked with some act of goodness every day ; 
And, watched by eyes that loved him, calm, and sage, 
Faded his late declining years away. 
Cheerful he gave his being up, and went 
To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent.” 


NEW YORK BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The nineteenth anniversary of this Society 
was held on the 24th ult. at the Bible House. 
The annual reports of the Treasurer and of the 
Board of Managers were read, and the officers 
elected for the ensuing year. 

From the annual report, it appears that about 
ten thousand volumes ef the Scriptures have 
been distributed through the agency of the So- 
ciety during the past year. ‘The number of an- 
nual subscribers has increased to about one 
thousand. The collections for the year have 
amounted to over five thousand eight hundred 
dollars, being about three thousand dollars less 
than those of the preceding vear, which diminu- 
lion is attributed in a great degree to the pres- 
sure of the times. The present debt of the 
society is one thousand four hundred and thirty- 
five dollars and twenty-seven cents. The work 
of distribution is spoken of as encouraging, es- 
pecially from its success among Papists, many 


sacred oracles, that they may see and judge 
for themselves. Six hundred and thirty-seven 
Bibles and eighty-one Testaments have been 
distributed in the humane and criminal institu- 
tions, a most admirable field of effort. Among 
emigrants and sailors, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and nine Bibles and one thousand nine 
hundred and ten Testaments have been dis- 
tributed, one thousand and eighty-eight Bibles 
and six hundred and four Testaments to poor 
destitute families in the city, and to Sunday 
schools for the use of the children, eight hun- 
dred and seventy-five Bibles and one thousand 
seven hundred and’seventy-five Testaments, not 
to mention other objects. : 

The society has been in operation nineteen 
years; it has been prudently and judiciously 
managed, and is entitled to the full confidence 
and cordial support of every friend of truth in 
the city. | 

The following is the list of officers elected at 
its last annual meeting: 

Atrrep Epwarps, President. 

Vice Presidents.—Wnm. P. Buel, M. D., J. 
R. Van Rensselaer, Esq., Geo. T. Fox, Jun., 
Jeremiah Wilbur, A. Robertson Walsh, A. C. 
Post, M. D. 

John Slosson, Esq., Cor. Sec’ry,20 Nassau st. 
Thos. Bond, Jun., Rec. Sec’ry, 27 William st. 
Geo. H. Williams, Treasurer, 63 William st. 

L. P. Husparp, Agent of the Society. 
Office, 71 Wall street. 


From the Episcopal Recorder. 
I AM WEARY. 


I am weary of straying—oh fain would I rest 

In that far distant land of the pure and the blest, 
Where sin can no longer her blandishments spread, 
And tears and temptations for ever are fled. 


I am weary of hoping—where hope is untrue, 
As fair, but as fleeting, as morning’s bright dew, 
I long for that land whose blest promise alone, 
Is changeless and sure as eternity’s throne. 


I am weary of sighing o’er sorrows of earth, 

O’er joy’s glowing visions, that fade at their birth— 
O’er the pangs of the loved, which we cannot assuage, 
O’er the blightings of youth, and the weakness of age. 


I am weary of loving what passes away— 

The sweetest, the dearest, alas, may not stay! 

I long for that land where those partings are o’er, 

And death and the tomb can divide hearts no more, 

I am weary, my Saviour! of grieving thy love; 

Oh when shall I rest in thy presence above ; 

I am weary—but oh, never let me repine, 

While thy word, and thy love, and thy promise, are mine. 


THE PLEADER. 


That the object of judicial pleading is often 
less to elicit truth than to hide it, is thus touch- 
ed upon in a late number of the Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine: 

“The wretch stained with crime, polluted in 
iniquity, (commits his case to the cleverest law- 
yer he can hire); and the trepidation or the 
indifference that he manifested before, now gra- 
dually gives way, and almost unconsciously he 
becomes deeply interested in the changes and 
vacillations of the game, which he believed 
could have presented but one aspect of fortune. 
But the prisoner is not my object: I turn rath- 
er to the lawyer. Here, then, do we not see 
the accomplished gentleman, the finished scho- 
lar, the man of refinement and of learning, of 
character and station, standing forth the very 
embodiment of the individual in the dock? Pos- 
sessed of all his secrets, animated by the same 
hopes, penetrated by the same fears, he en- 
deavours, by all the subtle ingenuity with which 
craft and habit have gifted him, to confound 
the testimony, to disparage the truth, to pervert) 
the inferences of all the witnesses. In fact, 


all the ingenuity of his mind, all the subtlety of 
his wit, for this one end, that the man he be- 
lieves in his own heart to be guilty, may, on 
the oaths of twelve honest men, be pronou 


From the opening of the trial to its close, 


dread. Scarcely a quality of the human mind 
is not exhibited by him in the brilliant pano- 
rama of his intellect. At first, the patient  pe- 
rusal of a complex and wordy indictment oceu 


But we should feebly discharge the obligati 


he employs all the stratagems of his calling,| 


| heard, you will have to render an 


this‘mental gladiator is an object of wonder and] - 


examine the witnesses, flattering this one, brow. 


ing, or would 
seem to favour or be adverse to his client. “He 
is alternately confident and doubtful, headlon 
and hesitating ; now hurried away on tlie fu 
tide of his cloquence, ‘lie éxpatiatés in beauti- 
ful generalities on the glorious institution: of 
trial by jury, and apostrophises justice; or now, 
with brokeo utterance, and plaintive voice, 
supplicates the jury fo be patient, and be careful 
in thé decision they may come to. He implores 


court, and return to the happy comforts,of their 
home, conscience will follow them, aad the 
everlasting question crave for answer withi 
them, were they sure of this man’s guilt? He 
teaches them. how fallacious are. all human 
tests; he magnifies the slightest discrepancy of 
evidence into a broad and sweeping contradic- 
tion; and while, with a’ prophetic menace, he 
pictures forth the undying remorse that pursued 
him who sheds innocent blood, -he dismisses 
them with an affecting picture of mental agony 
so great, of suffering so heart-rending, that, as 
they retire to the jury-room, there is ‘not aman 
of the twelve that has not more. or less of a 
personal interest in.the acquittal of the prisoner. 
However bad, however depraved the human 
mind, it still leans to mercy ; the power to dispose 
of another man’s life is generally sufficient for the 
most malignant spirit in its thirst for vengeance. 
W hat, then, are the feelings of twelve calm, aud 


new element into the whole case, for, independent 
of their verdict upon the prisoner, comes now the 
direct appeal to their own hearts. How will 
they feel when they reflect on this hereafter? 
[ do not wish to pursue this further. It is 
enough for my present purpose that, by the in- 
genuity of the lawyer, criminals have escaped; 
do escape, and are. escaping, the just sentence 
on their crimes. What, then, is the result? 


tained a familiar even a friendly intimacy with 
his client in the dock, now shrinks from the 
very contamination of his look. He.cannot 
bear that the blood-stained fingers should grasp 
the hem of his garment, and he turns with a 
sense of shame from the expressions of a grati- 
tude that criminate him in his own heart. How- 
ever, this is a but passing sensation; he divests 
himself of his wig and gown, and, overwhelmed 
with congratulations for his brilliant success, 
he springs into his carriage and goes home to 


to the Chancellor » the Bishop of , or 
some other great and revered functionary, 
the guardian of church or the custodier of con- 
science. 

Now, there is only one thing in all this I 
would wish to bring strikingly before the mind 
of my readers, and that is, that the lawyer, 
throughout the entire proceeding, was a free 
and willing agent. -There was. neither | 
nor moral contpulsion to urge him on. No; 
it was no intrepid defence against the tyranny 
of a government, or the usurpation of power— 
it was the assertion of no broad: and immuta- 
ble principle of truth or justice—it was simply 
a matter of legal acumen and persuasive elo- 
quence, to the amount of fifty pounds sterling.” 

It should, we think, have been added, that 
the system here deprecated is scarcely separa- 
ble from the humane principle of allowing cri- 
minals to plead through skilled advocates; and 
that it is better one villian should escape by 
such assistance than that innocent individuals 
should suffer. It is the business of juries to 
disregard all clap-trap appeals to feeling, and 
only act according to strict justice. . 


INSANITY CURED BY THE PATIENT HIMSELF. 


living in a very intemperate way for some 
time, until he became so maniacal, that he 
could not be kept on board his ship. He was 
sent to ‘the workhouse at Hull, where he had 
only been-a few days, when he leaped out of 
the window, in consequence, as he afilerwards 
related to me, of believing that the devil wanted 
to get possession of him. He thought he 
should escape him, if he could but get out of 
the house. He said he felt quite free for some 
time, but heat last heard him beneath the pave- 
ment, wherever he went in thetown. He then 


ship, which was at some little distance from 
the wharf, he should avoid him; but he had 
not been long on board, before he felt convinced 
that he was scratching at the bottom of the 
vessel, and it then occurred to him, that if he 
got on’ shore and cut his throat, he should be 
safe. He borrowed a knife from a sailor whom 
he met, and instantly cut his throat from ear 
toear. As is very:usual in these attempts at 
self-destruction, the pharynx was wounded, but 
the carotids were uninjured; the hemorrhage 
from the superficial vessels was enormous. 
the parts were speedily brought together; the 
wound healed by the first intention; he was’ 
never insane one moment after the brain was 
relieved by the immediate loss of blood. He 
related to meall the above circumstances. He 
got perfectly well, and went to sea within a 
month after his unsuccessful attempt -at self. 
destruction-—Sir W. C. Ellis on Insanity. - 


THE ORIGIN OF CONFINING JURORS FROM MEAT. 


the quantities of food they consumed. The 
ancient Germans and their Saxon descendants 
in England, were remarkable for their hearty 
meals. Gluttony and drunkenness were so 
very common that these vices were not thought 
disgraceful ; and Tacitus represents the former 
as capable of being as easily overcome by 
strong drink as by arms. Intemperance was 
so general and habitual, that no one was thought 
to be fit for serious business afler dinner; and 
under this persuasion it was enacted that judges 
should hear and determine causes fasting, and 
not after dinner. An Jtalian author, ‘in’ his 
‘* Antiquities,” plainly affirms, that this regula- 
tion was framed for the purpose of avoiding the. 
unsound decrees consequent upon intoxication ; 
and Dr. Gilbert Stuart very plainly and ingen- 
iously observes in his historical dissertation con- 
cerning the antiquity of the British Constitution, 
p- 238, that from this propensity of the older 
Britons, to indulge excessively in eating and 
drinking, has proceeded the restriction upon ju- 
rors and jurymen to refrain from meat and drink, 
and to be even held in ‘custody until they had 
agreed upon their verdiet.—Phil, Temp. Adv. 


| HEARING SERMONS. | 
Beware of critical hearing of sermons, preach. 
ed by good men. It is an awful thing to be 
occupied in balancifg the merits of a preacher, 
instead of the demerits of ‘yourself. «Consider 
every opportunity of hearing, asa message.sent 
you from heaven. For all the sermons you have 
ou at 
the last day.— Leigh Richmond. 


_A Christian shall be:here as long’as -hethath’ 
any: work to do for Christ, or as Jong as. Christ 
hath any work to accomplish in-him Christ 
will fit him for himself, and then take him to 


> 


pies him exclusively ; he then proceeds to cross himself. a. 


beating that, suggesting, insinuating, amplify. 


them to remember; that when they leave that. 


perhaps benevolent men, at a moment like this? - 
, The last words of the advocate have thrown a 


The advocate, who up to this moment has main- - 


dress for dinner—for on that day he is engaged — 


I recollect a case which occurred to me thir- 
ty-five years ago, of a seaman, who had been’ 


thought, that if he could only leap on board a 


The Gothic nations were famous of old, for, 
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SATURDAY, D 
Many still live in Philadelnhia who remember with 


Dollars if. paid ais 6° . the -Rev:-Robert May, the ‘Lectarer 10 children. 
Dollerwand Flity Contain edvance. He was on his way to India as a missionary, and was 


Fenders 4nd on our first page 
dressing whom he possessed a most remarkable ta!ent. 
ies His body was diminutive, which seemed to render him 
. decording to our tayal custom we insert in OUT; an object of greater ettraction to children, but his soul 


Fhe ident’s Message. was filled with bigh and holy purpose. The first address 
in this volume is an improvement of that awful, but now 
almost forgotten catastrophe, the destruction by fire of 
We defer until next} the Richmond Theatre, with the lives of many p 


persons 
who ‘had crowded the house: on that fatal night. The 
addresses are such as may be most cordially recom- 
mended to the young reader, 


"Do our friend’ Présbyter; we would say that} died in Canandaigua, New York. By A. D. Eddy. 
We’ are prepared‘ to ‘admit: his-reply to Calvin| ican School Union. 18mo. pp. 94, 
on. the.'* Rights of Elders,’ but we object to the) and guilty African: 
publication of his*articles with) Tax Pawcirces or Enxotisn Gaamman: comprising the 
7 this would Gecupy too much the most English Grammars 
of each paper with one subject, and would tax, for the 
sidbly ‘lead. to. personal reflections, We wish By the Rev. Peter Bullions, D. D., Professor of Lan- 
to give his-views entire on the subject, on the New York, 1842: 
. - without having his attention diverted, tind then| Dr. Bullions, the author of the principles of English 
‘shall’ be heard in the same way. In ted two other Gram- 
this..exercise.of impartiality it must be under- 
stood that the Editor has his own opinions, and 
he ‘may possibly find it necessary to express 


tering reception. ‘The one before us is on the basis of Mur- 
ray’s Grammar, than which it is less diffuse, more exact and 
them, He does not profess to be a neutral on 


furnished from other sources, with many improvements. 


J.T 00 high-chorch claims, out pre 
_gent.number has an unusual proportion of mat- 


Practical teachers have found it to be weil adapted to 
instruct youth, and that is a clear proof of its value. Dr. 
Bullions is not a mere compiler, but shows himself to 
_| be thoroughly conversant with the genius of the lan- 
guage whose principles he professes to elucidate. 


A Treatise on Tne INcARNATION oF THE ETERNAL 
+i boy New York, 1842: Robert Carter, 18mo. pp. 
A reprint from an Essay published some years since 

in an Edinburgh periodical. It is a sound and judi- 

cious treatise on the great doctrine of Christ's incarna- 
tion, regarded in its practical bearings. 


Tue Sinner’s Frizenp. New York, 1842: Robert Car- 
ter. 18mo, pp. 96. 

This little work consists of a number of short chap- 
ters of stirring expostulation and earnest invitation. It 
is designed by its direct appeals to arrest the attention of 
the most careless reader, and to pour into his ear some 
word of truth before he can become fatigued with read- 
ing. The wide circulation of this book may be judged 
from the fact that it has gone through eighty.seven edi- 
tions in London, and has been translated into sixteen 
different languages. | 


Preréavken Convention.—The Pres- 
bytertan Advocate contains the Minutes of this 
body... There were one hundred and ninety- 
nine.in attendance; and the debates were of an 
animated ‘kind, and calculated to stir up the 
g minds of all present in a renewed deyotion to 
the cause of Christ... The attention of the Con- 
vention ‘was occupied by the following subjects. 
The: low state of Piety—Domestic Missions— 
Foreign Missions—Ministerial Education—and 
the promoting and extending a knowledge of 
the doctrines and order of our Church; on 
which ‘points’ papers were prepared and unani- 
mously adopted. The paper adopted on the 
last subject, we have transferred to our col- 
uimiis, as ‘one deserving general attention at a 
time when so many errors are boldly claiming 
the public regard. 

Aeemssions.—At the late meeting of the 
Presbytery of Wyoming, recently formed in 
Western New York, the Rev. Dr. Lord and his 
chureh of Buffalo, and the Rev. Messrs.’ Rem- 
ingtonand Gumbell of the New-school Synod 
of Genesee, transferred their relation to the 
said Presbytery, and are now in connection 
with the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, 


Saint Nicsoxas’s Boox ror atu Goop Boys anp Gir-s. 
Philadelphia, 1842: Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co. 
16mo. pp. 208. 

This is certainly a very- beautiful book, filled with en- 
tertaining. stories, and illustrated by beautiful plates. 
Saint Nicholas, as our young friends well know, is that 
important personage who fills their stockings on Christ- 
mas night with sugar plums and toys. 


Tue Boy’s Mepav: a gift for all seasons. American 
Sunday School Union. 18mo. pp. 174, — 

This is still another beautiful book for a Christmas 
present. It contains excellent instruction in prose and 
verse, and is illustrated with p'ates, Our young friends 
would be glad to possess it. , 


Tue Lire anp Apventures OF Rosinson Crusok, revised 
with special reference to moral tendency, and adapted 
to the capacity of the young. With numerous illus- 
trations, Phi ia, 1842: Edward C. Biddle. 
16mo. pp. 191. | 
This is another beautiful book for a Christmas pre- 

sent, filled with plates, and containing the very wonder- 

eresting adventures of that well known travel- 


1 ler. For the Presbyterian. 
RIGHTS OF RULING ELDERS.—No, III. 

Mr. Editor—The advocates of the new doc- 
trine in regard to Ruling Elders lay great stress 
on the fact, that both teachers and rulers are 
equally called Presbyters or Elders, showing 
as they seein to infer, the entire tdentity of their 
respective offices. It would be quite as legiti- 
mate and plausible to argue that all those offici- 
al men to whom the title of servant is applied, 
are of the same grade, and possess the same 
powers. The truth is, the term Presbyter or 
Elder is one of those generic titles which, like 
Ruler or President, is every day applied to 
officers essentially different in the characters 
which they bear, and the authority entrusted to 
them. Nothing, therefore, to the purpose of these 
brethren, can be safely inferred from this con- 
sideration. 

It is also worthy of remark, that as the ten- 
dency of the new doctrine under consideration 
is eventually to destroy the office of the Ruling 
Elder in the Church, by tempting all who bear 
it to aspire to a higher and very different one: 
so the tendency, with equal directness, is to 
deprive it of its most important influence, on the 
minds of the mass of society. One great prin- 
ciple which gives the office of the Ruling Elder 
peculiar value in our system of government is, 
that he is more immediately the representative 
of the people of his congregation than the| 
pastor; that he is regarded as a layman, taken 
from among the laity, and carrying with him 
into his office the feelings of the laity; that he 
is raised, of course, in some measure, above the 
esprit du corps which may be supposed to ex- 
ert an influence on the clergy; and is, conse- 
quently, better adapted than they to watch over 
the interests of the mass of the community. It 
is, undoubtedly, a matter of great importance 
to have, in every Church, a senate (or sanhe- 
drim, as some of the early writers call it) com- 
posed of six, eight, or ten of the most grave, 
wise, pious, and exemplary of thecommunicants, 
to whom, with the pastor at their head, all the 
spiritual affairs of the congregation may be en- 
trusted, who may take counsel, deliberate, and 
decide concerning all its interests. The pastor 
may be one of the wisest and holiest of men; 
but it is impossible that he should be able to 
carry with him as full a knowledge of the hab- 
its, wishes, feelings, and even prejudices of the 
mass of his congregation, as half a dozen or a 
dozen of the most intelligent and wise of the 
congregation themselves, not only selected orig- 
inally out of the mass of their brethren; but daily 
mixing with them, and continually approached 
by them with all the freedom of equals and 
companions. Such Elders carry with them 
into the Church Session of which they form a 
majority, and intoevery Presbytery, Synod, and 
General Assembly in which they have seats 
those relations and characteristics which will 
enable them to exert a wider influence, and, in 
many instances, more effectually to serve the 
Church than even some “ ministers of the word 
and doctrine.” 

If this be so, then every thing which tends to 
alter this character of the Ruling Elders; to re- 
move them further from the common people o 
the Church; to destroy or impair this commu- 
nity of feeling between them and the other com- 
municants; cannot fail of exerting an influence 
unfavourable to the full development of their ap- 
propriate official power and usefulness. When 
both they and the people begin to feel that there 
is very little if any difference between them 
and the body of Bites that nothing but 
usage prevents their assuming, at any time, any 
of the functions pertaining to pastors ; the con- 
sequences will be unavoidable, both in regard 
to their own minds and the minds of the people. 
The interval between them and the people will 
gradually appear greater, and the common in- 


. Azpunpant.—A brother in Ken- 
tucky writes, that the Presbyterian clergymen 
in that State are in labours abundant. One of 
them has preached four hundred sermons in 
one year; and another has preached one hun- 
dred sermons in eight weeks / | 


Macazine.— The December 
number of ** Campbell’s. Foreign Monthly Mag- 
azine or Select Miscellany of the Periodical 
Literature of Great Britain,” has appeared, and 
contains various articles of general interest. 
The reader may see the titles of the articles 
by reference to the advertising columns. A 
work of this kind supplies the place of the For- 
eign Magazines, and at comparatively little ex- 


pense, 

Hien Cuvrou Presomrrion.—On our fourth 
page may be found a forcible and able Discourse 
preached by the Rev. Dr, Bethune, of Phila- 
delphia, in the course of his ordinary ministra- 
tions, and the publication of which has be- 
come necessary from the various reports circu- 
lated impugning the motives and temper of the 
preacher. The occasion of the Discourse is 
explained by the author himself, With other 
clergymen of Philadelphia, he has been subject 
to insult by the arrogant and exclusive spirit 
of high-churchmen, who, placing their Episco- 
pacy in the place of Christ crucified, make it 
their saviour, and heartlessly consign all not 
within their pale to what they call ‘* God’s un- 
covenanted mercy.” The high-church press 
and ministry have assumed, of late, a tone so 
offensive; and so remarkably like Oxford, 
(which in its turn is the echo of Rome,) that it 

becomes the imperative duty of the ministers 
of the Gospel, who do not acknowledge the 
divine: right of prelacy, to express themselves 
without reserve, and rebuke the anti-christian 
spirit which, under the garb of zeal for the 
Church, would exclude from the hopes of hea- 
ven the most devoted servants of Jesus Christ. 
Dr. Bethune, in insisting upon a spiritual reli- 
gion, has spoken with comparative moderation 
of that religion of ceremony which makes mere 
outward trifles matters of unspeakable moment ; 
and which indeed substitutes the form of godli- 
ness for its power. The tone of the sermon is 
Christian, and the author is careful to distin-| 
guish between those Episcopalians who are 
evangelical in their views, and those who per- 
vert the Gospel. For ourselves, we entertain 
unfeigned regard for those Episcopal clergy- 
men in Philadelphia, who hold to Episcopacy 
without uncharching others, and who regard 
faith.in the Lord Jesus Christ as of more im- 
portance than any form of church government ; 
and we are happy to believe that the clergy- 
men of this class are decidedly the most popu- 
lar and useful of their denomination in the 
place of their residence. We have long oppo- 
sed this spirit of high-churchism, not merely on 
account of the supercilious contempt with which 
it professes to regard the uninitiated, but from 
a serious conviction that it deludes the unwary, 
and‘succeeds only by the defeat of every prin- 
ciple of genuine piety. We are thus prompted, 
not by hostility, but by the hope-of delivering 

i : : terest ; while the interval between them and 
wandering soul who the will less, and the official io- 
religion of the heart is not so necessary as the! terest and community greater. The Ruling 
observance of outward forms,-and who relies} Elders will no longer appear,. in the popular 
moreon “having his name registered in the’ be we 

2 tered on high. The example of Dr, Bethune} were, a balance wheel in the operation of our 
a will be followed, we hope, by. all other pastors} ecclesiastical machinery; but as a weight trans. 
- of churches; that the people. may ‘generally ferred to the anti-popular side ; and, of course, 
vilegea of their’ Lord's house, and refuse people. 

the Chistian name, fick in, th very nature of this office in 


the 
Sandey| purest and firmest kind. If a congregation | 


detained for some time in Philadelphia, duting which he: 
co'lected Jarge numbers of children around him,:for ad- 


therefore he is competent to all governmental 
acts, even the highest. 
such a proposition as this be called by one who 
understood logic? 
ty of President Davies, and that of a thousand 
other respectable names quoted to prove that 
ordination is “an act of government.” Does it 
follow that all governors are equally competent 
to it? Legislation is an act of government; 
but are all governors equally vested with power 
to legislate ? 


tend for the new doctrine tell us, that the ‘true 
nature of the office of Ruling Elder turns on 
the question at issue;” and that the whole Pres- 
byterian system of Chureh order depends on 
our conceding to this class of officers the pri- 
vilege for which thev plead, | am not only per- 
suaded that they make by far too much of it, 
and are agitating the church about a matter 
which, if it could be peacefully carried, would 
disappoint the hopes of its friends; but I go 
much further; | believe that the attainment of 
their object would be ultimately productive of 
mischiefs to the Presbyterian church altogether 
incalculable. 


entire innovation will be considered in a future 
number. 


that, in the nineteenth century, we should have 
the fundamental position of the whole system 

of Popery virtually re-asserted in the bosom of 
that very Church which was reformed so deter- 
minately three centuries since from this same 
evil, by the doctrine, and labours, and martyr- 
dom of Cranmer and his fellow-sufferers. What! 
are we to have all the fond tenets which form. 
erly sprung from the traditions of men re.intro- 
duced, in however modified a form, amongst us? 
Are we to havea refined transubstantiation ; the 
sacraments, and not faith, the chief means o 

salvation; a confused and uncertain inixture of 
the merits of Christ and inherent grace, in the 
matter of justification; remission of sins and the 
new creation in Christ Jesus confined, or almost 
confined, to baptism; perpetual doubt of pardon 
to the penitent afler that sacrament; the duty 
and advantage of self-imposed austerities; the 
innocency of prayers for the dead; and similar 
tenets and usages, which generate a spirit of 
bondage, again asserted among us? 
paramount authority of the inspired volume, and 
the doctrine of the grace of God in our justifica- 
tion by the merits of Jesus Christ, which reposes 
on that authority, to be again weakened and ob- 
scured by such human super-additions, and a 
new edifice of will-worship, and ‘ voluntary 
humility,” and ‘ the rudiments of the world,” 
as the apostles speaks, to be created once more, 
in the place of the simple gospel of a crucified 
Saviour?—Bishop of Calcutta. 


for remarkable events. 
have peculiarly attracted our attention, . are 
several series of ecclesiastical movements in 
the principle countries of Europe, which ap- 


‘one. general platform, which shall be so modi- 


such as ta furnish an efficient ney between| 
rand the body of his flock ; to bind the 
ministry and the people together by ties of the 


fould afford to support half a dozen preaching 
Elders, or Elders all understood to be clothed 
with teaching and sacramental powers, the pro- 
bability is, that, in ordinary cases, they would 
not ‘be able to conciliate the favour, and com- 
mand the entire confidence of all the laity of 
the congregation, in so great a degree as an 
equal number of wise pious exemplary lay- 
Elders, taken immediately fromtheir own ranks, 
not vested with the power of pastors, and chosen 
to assist in counsel and rule only. Hence the 
established and invariable practice, in several 
denominations, of introducing into their ecclesi- 
astical assemblies a body of lay-delegates, to de- 
liberate and vote with the clergy, under the well 
founded conviction that such a body of lay-com- 
missioners form an important bond of union and 
of influence between the clergy and their flocks. 
The principle on which these denominations act 
is most rational and weighty, their main defici- 
ency is, that they do not profess to find any 
divine warrant for this part of their respective 
organizations ; but admit lay-delegates to their 
counsels on the principle of sound worldly wis- 
dom and practical usefulness. It is, indeed, 
& practice wise and useful; but Presbyterians ad- 
mit lay-elders to their ecclesiastical bodies, be- 
cause they consider that class of Elders as rest- 
ing on the ground of divine appointment, and 
as taking part in the government of the Church 
by the authority of Christ. Our Episcopal and 
other neighbours do homage to the principle, 
that assistants in maintaining the government of} 
the body of Christ, who do not “ labour in ‘the 
word and doctrine,” are indispensable if we 
would carry the mass of our population. cordial- 
ly with us. But they labour under the deplor- 
able mistake of supposing, that, notwithstanding 
the importance of this principle, the Great Head 
of the Church has made no specific provision 
for adopting and carrying it intoeffect. While 


we maintain that infinite wisdom has not only |. Without any knowledge of the meeting. He 


directed its introduction into our system, but has 
distinctly ordered it to be interwoven with all 
our judicatories. | 

The advocates of the new doctrine would 
not, indeed, propose at once to abandon all dis- 
tinction between Teaching and Ruling Elders; 
but in attempting to raise the honours of the 
latter, and to confer upon them some of the visi- 
ble prerogatives hitherto restricted to the for- 
mer, it is plain they would contribute not a lit- 
tle to diminish that strongly marked distinc- 
tion between them, which the word of God, 
and the common feelings of almost all denomi- 
nations of Christians, would evidently point 
out. 

Much stress is laid by the friends of the pro- 
posed innovation on the alleged fact that ordi- 
nation is an act of government; and as Ruling 
Elders are peculiarly set apart for spiritual 
government, of course every participation in an 
act of government must be their appropriate 
work, Here again is a mistake which ought 
to have been avoided by those who take dis- 
criminating views of the various orders of hu- 
man rulers. Every judicial man in the land, 
from an ordinary justice of the peace, to the 
judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, may be said to be equally an officer of 
Government. And it cannot be denied that the 
introduction into office of any one chosen to 
any station, either of trust or honour, is an act 
of government. But are all civil officers equal- 
ly capable of officiating in the introduction of 
all classes of public functionaries? No one 
accustomed to the usages of civil society will 
allege this. In fact, this argument, amidst all 
the confidence with which it is paraded, 
amounts only toa mere petitio principit. Its 
whole force is embodied in the following gene- 
ral assertion, that as every officer of govern. 
ment is competent to some governmental acts, 


By what name would 


In vain then, is the authori- 


On the whole, then, when those who con- 


The character of the proposed change as an 


CALVIN. 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


It is to me a matter of surprise and shame 


And is the 


EXTRAORDINARY ECCLESIASTICAL MOVEME 


The age in which we live is distinguished 
Among those which 


pear to be simultaneously progressing to one 
grand result—a result calculated in its nature 
to influence the destinies of man more than any 
combination of circumstances that has occurred 
since the justly celebrated era of the Reforma- 
tion. We are justified by palpable events in 
expressing the opinion, that men high in sta- 
tion, and influential both in Church and State, 
entertain as a favourite project, the early 
union of the religious establishments and pre- 
vailing denominations of Protestantism, upon 


fied, that by a cortesponding modification of 
Romanism, the ecclesiastical regimen of Europe 
shall become uniform, and there be one Church 
with its distinct, independent, national branches. 
In this system. the first place in the Episcopac 

is to be allowed to the Pope, with no direct of-| 


clesiastical establishments.—N. Y. Baptist Ad- 
For the 


_ings which it has been my privilege to attend for 


-conformists as respects the Established Church. 


place in any candid and impartial bosom. Let 


error, and lead to desirable reformm—especially if 


all envy and uncharitableness, good Lord de- 


gratitude to the great Creator of all things for number- 
less benefits conferred upon us as a People. Blessed with 
genial seasons, the husbandman has his garners filled with 
abundance, and the necessaries of life, not to speak of its 
luxuries, abound in every direction. While in some other 
nations steady and industrious labour can hardly find the 
means of subsistence, the greatest evil which we have 
to encounter, is a surplus of production beyond the home 
demand, which seeks, and with difficulty finds, a partial 
market in other regions. The health of the country, with 
partial exceptions, has for the past year been well pre- 
served; and under their free and wise institutions, the 
United States are rapidly advancing towards the consum- 
mation of the high destiny which an overruling Provi- 


from domestic convulsion, and at peace with the world, 
we arc left free to consul’ as to the best means of securing 
and advancing the happiness of the People. Such are the 
circumstances under which you now assemble in your 
respective chambers, and which should lead us to unite 
in praise and thanksgiving to that Great Being who mad 

us, and who preserves us a nation. 


change in the aspect of our foreign affairs since my last 
annual message. tin 
existed between the United States and Great Britain, 


ened most seriously the public peace. ‘I'he difficulty of 


ficial power in ‘those countries which have 


AN INTERESTING MEETING. 
Mr. Editor—One of the most interesting meet- 


a long time, was that of the Ladies’ Liberia Edu 
cation Society, convened at the Session Room of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, on 
the evening of the Ist ult. After the meeting was 
opened by Rev. Mr. Kennaday, the Report was 
read by Rev. Mr. Hazlehurst, a native of Phila- 
delphia, who leaves soon for Africa, the scene of 
his future labours as a Missionary, under the 
auspices of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The object of this association of ladies is the 
support of a High School in Monrovia. The 
school is situated on Factory Island, once the 
scene of the nefarious slave trade. It is in suc- 
cessful operation under the care of Dr. Johnson, 
a gentleman from Philadelphia. Amid many dis- 
couragements the ladies have laboured on, shar- 
ing deeply in the embarrassments so generally 
retarding the benevolent doings of the day. 


No one can conceive, who was not present,| 


the sensation produced when, immediately after 
the reading of the Report, Elliott Cresson, Esq. 
the fast friend of the coloured man, and of Afri- 
ca, arose and stated that, while in Europe, from 
whence he returned last week, he had intrusted 
to him, for bestowment on some worthy cause, 
the sum of fifty. pounds, froma lady, which he 
now desired to tender to this society. 

The meeting was next addressed in a most 
happy manner by Rev. Dr. Parker, who was 
followed by Rev. Mr. Newton, whose brief ad- 


dress served to deepen the strong impression] 


already made. 

The Rev. Mg. Hanson, a coloured man, a 
native of Africa, being grandson of one of ils 
most formidable kings, was present, having ar- 
rived but a few hours before from New York, 


sails in a few days, to labour on the gold coast 
of his native country. His address will long 
be remembered by all privileged to hear it. 

In conclusion, Mr. Cresson tendered thirty 
pounds, in addition to the former amount. All 
felt that a new impulse was given to a most ex- 
cellent cause. T.. 

From the New York Evangelist. 


USE OF THE TITLE “DISSENTERS.” | 

When perusing the New York Churchman, I 
have discovered that within two or three years 
past, one of their commonest epithets, for all 
Protestants who are not Prelatists, is the invid- 
ous appellative, ‘* Dissenters.” But casually 
opening the volume of the (London) Christian 
Observer for 1826, I found their review of Bish- 
op Hobart’s * Discourse on Europe and Ameri- 
ca,” and my attention was so arrested with part 
of the second paragraph, page 618, that I have 
transcribed it, to manifest how different are the 
views of the conductors of the foreign magazine, 
from those of the editor of the Yew York Church- 
man. 7 

DissENTER.”—Our American Episcopalian 
brethren, though but a small fraction of the popu- 
lation of their country, and wholly unconnected 
with the State, speak of all non-Episcopalians 
as Dissenters! In England, the term is neither 
harsh nor inappropriate; for it means only non- 


What it means in the United States, we cannot 
clearly understand. The use of it appears to 
us exceptionable, because it seems to imply a 
spirit which would exclude from the visible pale 
of Christ’s Church all who do not adopt the 
doctrines and discipline of a very small minority 
of trans-Atlantic Christians. ‘The Presbyteri- 
ans to which mig&t be added Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists, and Methodists ‘‘of the United 
States would have a much more powerful num- 
ERICAL argument for calling all Episcopalians 
Dissenters, than the Episcopalians for thus 
denominating all their fellow-citizens. We 
wish, therefore, that our American Episcopalian 
friends would avoid this term, which in their 
lips either means nothing, or means something 
which is too sectarian and bigoted to find a 


the priests of Rome call all churches heretical 
and schismatical, but let not Protestants follow 
their evil example.” 

When the New York Churchman, with its 
compeers, is rebuked for their “sectarian and 
bigoted” term, they only add harshness to their 
vituperation. Probably the appropriate and 
reasonable admonition of their own brethren 
in Britain may produce in them conviction of 


they weekly offer in prayer the petition—* From 


liver us!” 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
To the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States: 
We lave continued reason to express our profound 


ence seems to have marked out for them. Exenipt 


I congratulate you, fellow-citizens, on the happy 
Causes of complaint at that time 
which, attended by irritating circumstances, threat- 


adjusting amicably the questions at issue between the 
two countries, was in no small degree augmented by 
the lapse of time since they had their origin. The 
opinions entertained by the Executive on several of the 
leading topics in dispute, were frankly set forth in the 
Message at the opening of your late session. ‘The ap. 
pointinent of a special minister by Great Britain to the 
United States, with power to negotiate upon most of the 
points of difference, indicated a desire on her part ami- 
cably to adjust them, and that minister was met by the 
Executive in the same spirit which had dictated his 
mission. The Treaty consequent thereon, having been 
duly ratified by the two Governments, a copy, together 
with the correspondence which accompanied it, is, here- 
with communicated. I trust that whilst you may see in 
it nothing objectionable, it may be the means of preserv- 
ing, for an indefinite period, the amicable relations hap- 
pily existing between the two Governments. The ques- 
tion of peace or war between the United States and Great 
Britain, is a question of the deepest interest, not only to 
themselves, but to the civilized world, since it is scarce- 
ly possible that a war could exist between them without 
endangering the peace of Christendom. The immediate] 
effect of the Treaty upon ourselves will be felt in the se- 
curity afforded to mercantile enterprise, which, no long- 
er apprehensive of interruption, adventures its specula- 
tions in the most distant sea; and, freighted with the 
diversified productions of every land, returns to bless 
our own.—There’ is nothing in the Treaty which, in 
the slightest degree, compromits the honour or dignity 
of either nation. Next to the settlement of the bounda- 
ry line, which must always be a matter of difficulty be- 
tween States as between individuals, the question which 
seemed to threaten the greatest embarrassment, was that 
connected with the African slave trade. , 

By the 10th article of the Treaty o! Ghent, it was ex- 
pressly deelared that “ whereas the traffic in slaves is 
irreccncilable with the principles of humanity and jus- 
tice; and whereas both His Majesty and the United 
States are desirous of continuing their efforts to promote; 
its entire abolition, it is hereby agreed that both the con- 
tracting parties shull use their best endeavours to accom-} 
se so desirable an object.” In the enforcement of the 

a 


ws and treaty stipulations of Great Britain, a practice} 


had.threatened to grow ap on the part of its cruisers o1 
subjecting to visitation ships sailing under the American 
flag, which, while it seriously involved our maritime 
rights, would subject to vexation a branch of our trade 


‘which was daily increasing, and which required Ahe fos. 
tering care of the Government. And although Lord 
Aberdeen, in hie correspondence with the American 


Envoys at London, expressly disclaimed all de- 


made without detention on the voyege, and consequent 
interruption to the trade. It was regarded as the right 
of search, presented only in qa new form, and expressed in 
different words ; and I therefore felt it to be my duty dis- 
tinctly to declare, in my annual message to Congress, that 
no such concession could be made, and that the United 
States had both the will and the ability to enforce their own 
laws, and to protect their flag from being used for pur- 
poses wholly forbidden by those laws,and obnoxious to the 
moral censurepf the world. Taking the Message as his 
letter of instructions, our then Minister at Paris felt 
himself required to assume the same ground in a remon- 
strance which he {elt it to be his duty to present to M. 
Guizot, and through him to the King of the French, 
against what has been called the Quintuple treaty; and 
his conduct, in this respect, met with the approval of this 
Government. In close conformity with these views, the 
eighth article of the ‘'reaty was framed, which provides 
that “each nation shall keep afloat in the African seas 
a force not jess than eighty guns, to act separately and 
apart, under instructions from their respective Govern- 


'%nents, and for the enforcement of their respective laws 


and obligations,"—From this it will be seen that the 
greuund assumed in the Message has been fully main- 
tained, at the same time that the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Ghent are to be carried out in good faith by 
the two countries, and that all pretence is removed for 
interference with our commerce for any purpose what. 
ever by a foreign Government. While, therefore, the 
United States have bcen standing up for the freedom of 
the seas, they have not thought proper to make that a 
pretext for avoiding a fulfilment of their Treaty stipula- 
tions, or a ground for giving countenance to a trade re- 
probated by our laws. A similar arrangement by the 
other great powers coyld uot fail to sweep trom the ocean 
the slave trade, without the interpolation of any new 
principle into the maritine code. We may be permitted 
to hope that the example thus set will be followed by 
sume, if not all of them. We thereby also afford suit. 
uble protection to the fair trader in those seas, thus ful- 
filling at the same time the dictates of a sound policy, 
and complying with the claims of justice and humanity. 

It would have furnished additional cause for congrat- 
ulation, if the Treaty could have embraced all subjects 
calculated in future to lead to a misunderstanding be- 
tween the two Governments. ‘The territory of the Uni- 
ted States, commonly called the Oregon territory, lying 
on the Pacific Ocean, north of the 42d degree of latitude, 
toa portion of which Great Britain lays claim, begins 
to attract the attention of our fellow-citizens, and the 
tide of population which has reclaimed what was so 
lately an unbroken wilderncss, in more contiguous re- 
gions, is preparing to flow over those vast districts 
which stretch from the Rocky mountatns to the Pacific 
Ocean. In advance of the acquirement of individual 
rights to these lands, sound policy dictates that every 
effort should be resorted to by the two Governments, to 
settle their respective claims. It became manifest at 
an early hour of the late negociations, that any attempt 
for the time being satisfactorily to determine those 
rights, would Jead to a protracted discussion, which 
might embrace in its failure other more pressing mat- 
ters, and the Executive did not regard it as proper to 
wave all the advantages of an honourable adjustment of 
other difficulties of great magnitude and importance, 
because this, not so immediately pressing, stood in the 
way. Althowgh the difficulty referred to may not for 
several years to come involve the peace of the two coun- 
tries, yet I shall not delay to urge on Great Britain the 
importance of its early settlement. Nor will other mat- 
ters of commercial importance to the two countries be 
overlooked; and I have good reason to believe that it 
will comport with the policy of England, as it does with 
that of the United States, to seize upon this moment, 
when most of the causes of irritation have passed away, 
to cement the peace and unity of the two countries by 
wisely removing all grounds of probable future colli- 
sion. 

With the other powers of Europe our relations con- 
tinue on the most amicable footing. Treaties now 
existing with them should be rigidly observed, and 
every opportunity, compatible with the interests of the 
United States, should be seized upon to enlarge the ba- 
sis of commercial intercourse. Peace with all the world 
is the true foundation of our policy, which can only be 
rendered permanent by the practice of equal and impar- 
tial justice to all. Our great desire should be to enter 
only into that rivalry which looks to the general good, 
in the cultivation of the sciences, the enlargement of the 
field for the exercise of the mechanical arts, and the 
spread of commerce—that great civilizer—to every land 
and sea. Carefully abstaining from interference in all 
questions exclusively referring themselves to the politi- 
cal interests of Europe, we may be permitted to hope 
an equal exemption from the interference of European 
Governments, in what relates to the States of the Amer- 
ican Continent. 

On the 23d of April last, the commissioners on the 
part of the United States, under the convention with 
the Mexican Republic, of the 11th of April, 1839, made 
to the proper department a final report in relation to 
the proceedings of the commission. From this it ap- 
pears that, the total amount awarded to the claimants 
by the commissioners and the umpire appuinted under 
that convention, was two millions twenty-six thousand 
and seventy-nine dollars and sixty-eight cents. The 
arbiter having considered that his functions were requir- 
ed by the convention to terminate at the same time with 
those of the commissioners, returned to the board, un- 
decided for want of time, claims which had been allow- 
ed by the American Commissioners, to the amount of 
nine hundred and twenty-eight thousand six hundred 
and twenty dollars and eighty-cight cents. Other 
claims, in which the amount sought to be recovered 
was three millions three hundred and thirty-six thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirth-sever dollars and five 
cents, were submitted to the board too late for its con- 
sideration. The Minister of the United States at Mexi- 
co, has been duly authorized to make demand for the 
payment of the awards according to the terms of the 
convention, and the provisions of the act of Congress of 
the 12th of June, 1840. He has also been instructed to 
communicate to that government the expectations of the 
Government of the United States in relation to those 
claims which were not disposed of according to the pro- 
visions of the convention, and all others of citizens of 
the United States against the Mexican Government. 

He has also been furnished with other instructions, 
to be followed by him in case the Government of Mexi- 
co should not find itself in a condition to make present 
payment of the amount of the awards, in specie or its 
equivalent. 

I am happy to be able to say that information, which 
is esteemed favourable, both to a just satisfaction of the 
awards, and a reasonable provision for other claims, has 
been recently received from Mr. Thompson, the Minis- 
ter of the United States, who has promptly and efficient- 
ly executed the instructions of his Government, in re- 
gard to this important subject. 

The citizens of the United States who accompanied 
the late Texan expedition to Santa Fe, and who were 
wrongfully taken and held as prisoners of war in Mexico, 
have all been liberated. 

A correspondence has taken place between the De- 
partment of State and the Mexican Minister of Foreign 
Affuirs, upon the complaint of Mexico that citizens of 
the United States were permitted to give aid to the in- 
habitants of Texas in the war existing between her and 
that Republic. Copies of this correspondence are here- 
with communicated to Congress, together with copies of 
letters on the same subject, addressed to the Diplomatic 
corps at Mexico, by the American Minister and the 
Mexican Secretary of State. 

Mexico has thought proper to reciprocate the mission 
of the United States to that Government by accrediting. 
to this a Minister of the same rank as that of the repre-. 
sentative of the United States in Mexico. From the cir- 
cumstances connected with his mission, favourable re- 
sults are anticipated from it. It is so obviously for the 
interest of both countries as neighbours and friends: that 
all just causes of mutual dissatisfaction should be re- 
moved, that it is to be hoped neither will omit or delay 
the employment of any practicable and honourable 
means to accomplish that end. . 

The affairs pending between this Government and 
several others of the States of this hemisphere formerly 
under the dominion of Spain, have again, within the past 
year, been materially obstructed by the military revolu- 
tions and conflicts in those countries. 

The ratifications of the Treaty between the United 
States and the Republic of Ecuador, of the 13th of June, 
1839, have been exchanged, and that instrument has been 
duly promulgated on the part of this Government. Co- 
pies are now communicated to Congress with a view to 
enable that body to make such changesin the laws ap- 
plicable to our intercourse with that Republic, as may be 
deemed requisite. 

Provision has been made by the Government of Chile 
for the payment of the claim on account of the illegal de- 
tention of the brig Warrior at Coquimbo, in 1820. 
Government has reason to expect that other claims of 
our citizens against Chile, will be hastened to a final 
and satisfactory close. | 

The Empire of Brazil has not been altogether exempt 
from those convulsions which so constantly afflict the 
neighbouring republics. Disturbances which recently 
broke out are, however, understood to be quieted. But 
these occurrences, by threatening the stability of the 
Governments, or by causing incessant and violent 
changes in them, or in the persons who administer 
them, tend greatly to retard provisions for a just indem- 
nity for losses and injuries suffered by individual sub- 
jects or citizens of other States, ment of 
the United States will feel it to be its duty, however, to 
consent to no delay, not unavoidable in making satis- 
faction for wrongs and injuries sustained by its own 
citizens. Many years having in some cases, elapsed, 
a decisive and effectual course of proceeding will be 
demanded of the respective governments against whom 
claims have been preferred. 

The vexatious, harrassing, and expensive war which 
so long prevailed with the Indian tribes inhabiting the 
peninsula of Florida, has happily been terminated; 
whereby our army has been relieved from a service of 
the most disagreeable character, and the Treasury from 
a largeexpenditure. Some casual outbreaks may occur, 
such as are incident to tlie close proximity of border set- 
tlers and the Indians; but these, as in all other cases, 
may be left to the care of the local authorities, aided. 
when occasion may require, by the forces of the United 
States. A sufficient number of troops will be maintain. 


This} 


ed in Florida, so as the remotest apprehensions of 
shall their duties will be limited rather 
to garrisoning of the necessa than to the 
maintenance of active hostilities, It is to be hoped that 
@ territory, so long retarded in its growth, will now 
s ly recover from the evils incident to a protrac- 
ted war, exhibiting, in the increased amount of its 
i ions, true evidences of returning wealth 
and prosperity. By the practice of rigid justice to. 
wards the numerous Indian tribes residing within our 
territorial limits, and the exercise of a parental vigi- 
lance over their interests, protecting them against fraud 
and intrusion, and at the same time using every proper 
expedient to introduce among them the arts of civilized 
life, we may fondly hope not only to wean them from 
their love of war, but to inspire them with a love for 
peace and all its avocations. With several of the tribee 
greet progress in civilizing them has already been made. 

schoolmaster and the missionary are found side by 
side, and the remnants of what were once numerous and 
powerful nations may yet be preserved as the builders 
up of a new name for themselves and their posterity. 

The balance in the Treasury on the Ist of January, 
1842, (exclusive of the amount deposited with the States, 
Trust Funds, and Indemnities) was $230,483.68. The 
receipts into the Treasury during the three first quar- 
ters of the present year, from all sources, ainount to 
$26,616,593.78; of which more than fourteen millions 
were received from customs, and about one million from 
the public lands. The receipts for the fourth quarter 
are estimated at nearly eight millions; of which four 
miliions are expected from Customs, and three millions 
and a half from Loans and Treasury notes. The ex- 
penditures of the first three quarters of the present year 
exceed twenty-six millions; and those estimated for the 
fourth quarter amount to about eight millions; and it is 
anticipated there will be a deficiency of half a million 
on the Ist of January next—but that the amount of out- 
standing warrrants (estimated at $800,000) will leave an 
actual balance of about $224,000 in the Treasury.— 
Among the expenditures of the year, are more than cight 
millions for the public debt, and $600, on account 
of the distribution to the States of the proceeds of sales 
of the public lands. 

The present tariff of duties was somewhat hastily and 
hurriedly passed near the close of the late session of 
Congress. That it should have defects can, therefore, 
be surprising to no one. ‘T’o remedy such defects as 
may be found to exist in many of its numerous provi- 
sions, will not fail to claim your serious attention. It 
may well merit inquiry, whether the exaction of all 
duties in cash does not call for the introdution of a sys- 
tem which has proved highly beneficial in countries 
where it has been adopted. I refer to the Warehousing 
System. The first and most prominent effect which it 
would produce, would be to protect the market alike 
against redundant or deficient supplies of foreign fabrics 
—both of which, in the long run, are injurious as well 
to the manufacturer as the importer. The quantity of 
goods in store being at all times readily known, it would 
enable the importer, with an approach to accuracy, to 
ascertain the actual wants of the market, and to regu- 
late himself accordingly. If, however, he should fall 
into error, by importing an excess above the public 
wants, he could readily correct its evils by availing him- 
self of the benefits and advantages of the system thus 
established. In the storehouse the goods imported would 
await the demands of the market, and their issues would 
be governed by the fixed principles of demand and sup- 
ply. Thus an approximation would be made to a stea- 


diness and uniformity of price, which, if attainable, 


would conduce to the decided advantage of mercantile 
and mechanical operations, 

The apprehension may be well entertained that with- 
out something to ameliorate the rigor of cash payments, 
the entire import trade may fall into the hands of a few 
wealthy capitalists in this country, and in Europe. The 
small importer, who requires all the money he can raise 
for investments abroad, and who can but ill afford to pay 
the lowest duty, would have to subduct in advance a por- 


tion of his funds in order to pay the duties, and would| 


lose the interest upon the amount thus paid for all the 
time the goods might remain unsold, which might absorb 
his profits. The rich capitalist abroad, as well as at home, 
would thus possess, after a short time, an almost exclu- 
sive monopoly of the import trade, and laws designed 
for the benefit of all, would thus operate for the benefit 
of the few,—a result wholly uncongenial with the spirit 
of our institutions, and anti-republican in all its tenden- 
cies. The Warehousing System would enable the im- 
porter to watch the market, and to select his own time 
for offering his goods for sale. A profitable portion of 
the carrying trade in articles entered for the benefit ot 
drawback, must also be most seriously affected, without 
the adoption of some expedient to relieve the cash sys. 
tem. The Warehousing System would afford that re. 
lief, since the carrier would have a safe recourse tothe 
public storehouses, and might, without advancing the 
duty, reship within some reasonable period to foreign 
ports. A further effect of the measure would be to su. 
persede the system of drawbacks, thereby effectually 
protecting the Government against fraud, as the right of 
debenture would not attach to goods after their with. 
drawal from the public stores. 

In revising the existing tariff of duties, should you 
deem it proper todo so at your present session, I can 
only repeat the suggestions and recommendations which 
upon several occasions, I have heretofure felt it to be 
my duty to offer to Congress. The great, primary, and 
controling interest of the American People is union— 
uniomwnot only in the mere forms of government, forms 
which may be broken—but union founded in an at- 
tachment of States and individuals for each other. This 
union, in sentiment and feeling can only be preserved 
by the adoption of that course of policy which, neither, 
gives exclusive benefits to some, nor imposing unne- 
cessary burdens upon others, shall consult the interests 
of all, by pursuing a course of moderatiun, and thereby 
secking to harmonize public opinion, and causing the 
People every where to feel and to know that the Go- 
vernment is careful of the interests of all alike. Nor is 
there any subject in regard to which moderation connect- 
with a wise discrimination, is more necessary than in the 
imposition of duties on imports. Whether reference be 


had to revenue, the primary object in the imposition of 


taxes, or to the incidents which necessarily flow from 
their imposition, this is entirely true. Extravagant du- 
ties defeat their end and object, not only by exciting in 
the public mind an hostility to the manufacturing inter- 
ests, but by inducing a systein of smuggling on an ex- 
tensive scale, and the practice of every manner of fraud 
upon the revenue, which the utmost vigilance of Govern. 
ment cannot effectually suppress. An opposite course of 
policy would be attended by results essentially differ- 
ent, of which every interest of society, and none mure 
than those of the manufacturer, would reap important 
advantages. Among the most striking of its benefits 
would be that derived from the general acquiesence 
of the country in its support, and the consequent perma- 
nency and stability which would be given to all the ope 
rations of industry. It cannot be too often repeated, that 
no system of legislation can be wise which is fluctuating 
and uncertain. No interest can thrive under it. The 
prudent capitalist will never adventure his capital in ma- 
nufacturing establishments, or in any other leading pur- 
suit of life, if there exists a state of uncertainty as to whe- 
ther the Government wi!l repeal to-morrow what it has 
enacted to-day.—Fitful profits, however high, if threat- 
ened with a ruinous redaction by a vacillating policy on 
the part of Government, will scarcely tempt him to 


trust the money which he has acquired by a life of labour, | 


upon the uncertain adventure. I, therefore, in the spirit 
of conciliation, and influenced by no other desire than to 
rescue the great interests of the country from the vortex 
of political contention, and in the discharge of the high 
and solemn duties of the place which I now occupy, re- 
commend moderate duties imposed with a wise discrimi- 
nation as to their several objects, as being not only most 
likely to be durable, but most advantageous to every in- 
terest of society. 

The report of the Secretary of the War Department 
exhibits a very full and satisfactory account of the vari- 
ous and important interests committed to the charge of 
that officer. It is particularly gratifying to find that the 
expenditures for the military service are greatly reduced 
in amount—that a strict system of economy has been 
introduced into the service, and the abuses of past years 
greatly reformed. ‘The fortifications on our maritime 
frontier have been prosecuted with much vigour, and at 


many pvints our defences are in a very considerable| 


state of forwardness. The suggestions in reference to 
the establishment of means of communication with our 
territories on the Pacific, and to the surveys so essential 
to a knowledge of the resources of the intermediate coun- 
try, are entitled to the most favourable cunsideration. 
While I would propose nothing inconsistent with friend- 
ly negotiations to settle the extent of our claims in that 
region, yet a prudent forecast points out the necessity 
of such measures as may enable us to maintain our 
rights. The arrangements made for preserving vur 
neutral relations on the boundary between us and Texas, 
and keeping in check the Indians in that quarter, will 
be maintained so long as circumstances may require. 


For several years angry contentions have grown out 
of the disposition directed by law to be made of the 
mineral lands held by the Government in several of the 
States. The Government is constituted the landlord, 
and the citizens of the States wherein lie the lands, are 
its tenants. The relation is an unwise one, and it 
would be much more conducive to the public interest 
that a sale of the lands should be made than that they 
should remain in their present condition. The supply 
of the ore would ibe more abundantly and certainly 
furnished when to be drawn from the enterprise and 
the industry of the proprietor, than under the present 
system. 

The recommendation of the Secretary in regard to 
the improvements of the Western waters and certain 
prominent harbours on the lakes, merit, and I doubt not 
will receive your serious attention. The great import- 
ance of these subjects to the prosperity of the extensive 
region referred to, and the security of the whole country 
in time of war, cannot escape observation. The losses 
of life and property which annually occur in the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi alone, because of the dangerous 
obstructions in the river, make a loud demand upon 
Congress for the adoption of efficient measures for their 
removal. 

The report of the Seeretary of the Navy will bring 
rou acquainted with that important branch of the pub- 
ic defences. Considering the already vast and duily 
increasing commerce of the country, apart from the 
exposure to hostile inroad of an extended seaboard, all 


that relates to the Navy is calculated. to excite particu- 
lar attention. Whatever tends to add to its efficiency,| 


without entailing unnecessary charges upon the Trea- 


of supplying a paper medium of exchange, 


sury, is well worthy of your serious consideration. It 
will be seen that while an appropriation exceeding by 
less than a million the appropriations of the present 
year, is asked in this sum is 
d to be included $400, the purchase of clot h- 
ng, which, when once expended will be annually reim- 
and will thus constitute 
a perpe wi any new appropriation to the 
same object. To this may also be advied $50,000. ask. 
ed to cover the arrearages of past years, and $250,000 
in order to maintain a competent squadron on the 
coast of Africa ; all of which, when deducted, will re- 
duce the expenditures nearly within the limits of those 
of the current year. While, however, the expenditures 
will thus remain very nearly the same as of the antc- 
mg it is sbignry to add greatly to the 
tions of the Marine, and in licu of ‘only twenty-five 
ships in commission, and but little in.the way of build. 
ing. to keep, with the same expenditure, forty-one ves- 
afloat, and to build twelve ships of a smal! class. 

A strict system of accountability is established, and 
great pains are taken to insure industry, fivelity, and 
economy, in every department of duty. Experiments 
have been instituted to test the quality of various ma- 
terials, particularly copper, iron, and coal, so as to 


prevent fraud and imposition. 
lt will by the report of the Postmaster Ge- 
neral that great point which, for several years has 


been so much desired has, during the current year, 
been fully accomplished. The expenditures of the De- 
ment, for the current year, have been brought within 
its income without lessening its general usefulness. 
There has been an increase of revenue equal to $166,000 
for the year 1842 over that of 1841, without, as it is 
believed, any addition having been made to the number 
of letters and newspapers transmitted through the mails. 
The Post Office laws have been honestly administered, | 
and fidelity has been observed in accounting for, and 
paying over by the subordinatés of the Department, the 
moneys which have been received. For the details of 
the service, I refer you to the report, 

I flatter myself that the exhibition thas made of the 
condition of the public administration will serve to con- 
vince you that every proper attention has been paid to 
the interests of the country by those who have been 
called to the heads of the ditlerent Departments. The 
reduction in the annual expenditures of the Govern- 
ment already accomplished, furnishes a sure evidence 
that cconomy in the application of the public moneys, 
is regarded as a paramount duty. 

At peace with all the world—the liberty of 
the citizen sacredly maintained, and his rights secured 
under political institutions deriving all their authority 
from the direct sanction of the people—with a soil fer- 
tile almost beyond example; and a country blessed with 
every diversity of climate and production, what remains 
to be done in order to advance the happiness and pros- 
perity of such a people? Under ordinary circumstan- 
ces this inquiry could readily be answered. ‘The best 
that probably could be done for a people inhabiting such 
a country, would be to fortify their peace and securit 
in the prosecution of their various pursuits, by oie f 
ing them against invasion from without, and violence 
from within. The rest, for the greater part, might be 
left to their own energy and enterprise. The chief 
embarrassments which at the moment exhibit them- 
selves, have arisen from over-action; and the most 
difficult task which remains to be accom lished, is 
that of correcting and overcoming its effects, Be. 
tween the years 1833 and 1838, additions were made 


to bank — and bank issues, in the form of notes 


designed for circulation, to an extent enormcustly 


great. The question seemed to be, not how the best 


currency could be provided, but in what manner the 
greatest amount of bank paper could be put in circula- 
tion. Thus a vast amount of what was called money — 
since, for the time being, it answered the purposes of 
money—was thrown upon the country; an over issue 
which was attended, as a n consequence, by an 
extravagant increase of the prices of all articles of pro- 
perty, the spread of a speculative mania all over the 
country, and has finally ended in a general indebtedness 
on the part of States and individ the prostration of 
public and private credit, a depreciation in the market 
value of real and personal estate, and has left large 
districts of country almost entirely without any cir- 
culating medium. In view of the fact that, in 1830, 
the whole bank note circulation within the United 
States amounted to but $61,323,898, according to 
the Treasury statements, and that an addition had 
been made thereto of the enormous sum of $88,000,- 
000 in seven years, (the circulation on the first Jan- 
uary, 1837, being stated at $149,180,890,) aided 
by the great facilities afforded in obtaining loans from 

uropean capitalists, who were seized with the same 
speculative mania which prevailed in the United 
States—and the large importations of funds from 
abroad, the result of stock sales and loans—no one can 


be surprised at the apparent, but unsubstantial state of 


prosperity which every where prevailed over the land; 
and while little cause of surprise should be felt at the 
present prostration of every thing, and the ruin which 
has befallen so many of our fellow citizens in the sud- 
den withdrawal from circulation of so large an amount 
of bank issues, since 1837—exceeding, as is believed, 
the amount added to the paper currency for a similar 
period antecedent to 1837, it ceases to be u matter of 
astonishment that such extensive shipwreck should 
have been made of private fortunes, or that difficulties 
should exist in meeting their engagements on the part 
of the debtor States. Apart from which, if there be 
taken into account the immense losses sustained in the 
dishonour of numerous banks, it is less a matter of sur- 
prise that insolvency should have visited many of onr 
fellow citizens, than that so many should have eseaped 
the blighting influences of the times. 


In the solemn conviction of these truths, and with 
an ardent desire to meet the pressing necessities of the 
country, I felt it to be my duty to cause to be submitted 
to you, at the commencement of your late session, the 
plan of an Exchequer, the whole power and duty of main- 
taining which, in purity and vigor, was to be exercised 
by the Representatives of the People and the States, 
and, therefore, virtually by the People themselves. It 
was proposed to place‘it under the control and direction 
of a Treasury Board, to consist of three Commissioners, 
whose duty it should be to sce that the law of its crea. 
tion was faithfully executed, and that the great end 
at all times 
convertible into gold and silver, should be attained.— 
The Board thus constituted, was given as much per- 
manency as could be imparted to it, without endan- 
gering the proper share of responsibility which should 
attach to all public agents. In order to insure all the 
advantages of a well-matured experience, the Com- 
missioners were to hold their offices for the ‘respec. 
tive periods of two, four, and six years, thereby se- 
curing at all times in the management of the Exche- 
quer, the services of two men of experience; and to 
place them in a condition to exereise perfect inde- 
pendence of mind and action, it was provided that 
their removal should only take place for actual in- 
capacity or infidelity to 
ed by the President with an exposition of the causes 
of such removal, should it occur. It was proposed 
to establish subordinate boards in each of the States, 
under the same restrictions and limitations of the 
power of removal, which, with the central board, 
should receive, safely keep, and disburse the public 
moneys; and, in order to furnish a sound paper me- 
dium of exchange, the Exchequer should retain of 
the revenucs of the Government a sum not to ex- 
ceed $5,000,000 in specie, to be set apart as required 
by its operations, and to pay the public creditor at his 
own option, either in specie or ‘Treasury notes, of de- 
nominations not less than five, nor exceeding one hun- 
dred dollars, which notes should be redeemed at the 
several places of issue, and to be receivable at all 
times and every where in payment of Government 
dues; with a restraint upon such issue of bills that 
the same should not exceed the maximum of $15,- 
000,000. In order to guard against all the hazards 
incident to fluctuations in trade, the Secretary of the 
Treasury was invested with authority to issue $5,- 
000,000 of Government “btock, should the same at 
any time be regarded as necessary, in order to place 
beyond hazard the prompt redemption of the bills” 
which might be thrown into circulation. Thus in 
fact making the issue of $15,000,000 of Exchequer 
bills, rest substantially on $10,000,000; and keeping 
in circulation never morc thnn one and one-half dol- 
lars for every dollar in specie. When to this it is added 
that the bills are not only every where receivable in Go- 
vernment dues, but that the Government itself would be 
bound for their ultimate redemption, no rational doubt 
can exist that the paper which the Exchequer would fur- 
nish, would readily enter into general circulation, and 
be maintained at all times at or above par with gold and 
silver; thereby realizing the great want of the age, and 
fulfilling the wishes of the People. In order to reim- 
burse the Government the expenses of the plan, it was 
proposed to invest the Exchequer with the limited au- 
thority to deal in bills of exchange, unless prohibited by 
the State in which an agency might be situated, having 
only thirty —- to run, and resting on a fair and bona 
Jide basis. The Legislative will on this point might be 
so plainly announced as to avoid all pretext for partiality 
or favoritism. It was furthermore proposed to invest this 
Treasury agent with authority to receive on deposite, 
to a limited amount, the specie funds of individcals, 
and.to grant. certificates therefor to be redeemed on 
presentation, under the idea, which is believed to be 
of t bills in supplying a safe ample 
paper circulation. Or, if in place of the ccntemplated 
dealings in the Exchequer should be author. 
ized not only to exchange its bills for actual deposites 
of specie, but for specie or its equivalent to sell drafts, 

ing therefor a small but reasonable premium, I 
cannot doubt but that the benefits of the law would be 
speedily manifested in the revival of the credit, trade, 
and business of the whole country. Entertaining this 
opinion it becomes my duty to urge its adoption upon 
Congress, by reference to the strongest considerations 
of the public interests, with such alterations in ite de. 
tails as ress may in its wisdom see fit to make. 

I am well aware that’ this proposed alteration and 
-amendment of the laws establishing the Treasury De. 
partment has encountered various objections, and that 
among others it has been proclaimed 
Bank of fearful and dangerous import. It is proposed 
to confer upon it no extrgordinary powers. It pur. 
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issues of local institu- 
circulation, it ne- 
specie as the exclu- 
use. And this must ever 
the other kinds be used.— 
in the preseut state of public sentiment 
an exclusive specie currency on one 
nd, and Government issues of some kind on the 
be 


tution, is supposed 
y 


| to be conclusively set- 
must be made then, directly by Govern- 
agents. For several years past they have been 
made in the form of Treasury notes, and have 
ered a valuablé purpose. Their usefulness has 
limited by their being transient and temporery ; 
their ceasing to bear interest at given periods, neces- 
sarily causes their speedy return, and thus restricts 
their range of: circulation, and, being used only in the’ 
disbursements of Government, they cannot reach those 
points where they are most required. By rendering 
their use pormanent, to the moderate extcnt already 


to the credit 
of view. The great necessity of resorting to every 
per and becoming expedient in order to place the 
on a footing of the highest respectability, is 
entirely obvious. The credit of the Government may 
be. regarded as the very soul of the Government itself— 
a principle of vitality without which all its movements 
are languid aud all its operations embarrassed. In this 
spirit the Executive felt itself bound by the most im- 
perative sense of duty to submit to Congress at its last 
session, the propriety of making a specific pledge of the 
land fund, as the basis for the negotiation of the loans 
authorized to be contracted, I then thought that such 
an application of the public domain would, without 
doubt, have placed at the command of the Government 
ample fands to relieve the Treasury from the tempo- 
rary embarrassments under which it laboured. Ameri- 
can credit has suffered a considerable shock in Europe, 
from the Jarge indebtedness of the States and the 
temporary inability of some of them to meet the in- 
terest.om their debts. The utter and disastrous pros- 
tration of the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, 
had contributed largely to increase the sentiment of 
distrust by reason of the loss and ruin sustained by 
the holders of its stock, a large portion of whom 
were foreigners, and many of whom were alike ig- 
norant of our political organization, and of our actual 
responsibilities. It was the anxious desire of the 
Executive that, in the effort to negotiate the loan 
abroad, the American aegotiator might be able to 
point the money lender to the fund mortgaged for the 
redemption of the principal and interest of any loan he 
might contract, and thereby vindicate the Government 
from all suspicion of bad faith or inability to meet its 
engagements. ess differed from the Executive 
in this view of the subject. It became, nevertheless, 
the duty of the Executive to resort to every expedient 
in its power‘to negotiate the authorized loan. After a 
failure to do so in the American market, a citizen of 
high character and talent was sent to Europe with no 
better success; and thus the mortifying spectacle has 
been presented of the inability of this Government to 
obtain a loan so small as not in the whole to amount to 
more than one-fourth of its ordi annual income; at 
a time when the Governments of Europe, although in- 
volved in debt, and with their subjects heavily burdened 
with taxation, readily obtain loans of any amount at a 
greatly reduced rate of interest. It would be unprofit- 
able to look further into this anomalous state of things, 
but I cannot conclude without adding that, for a Go. 
vernment which has paid off its debts of two wars 
with the largest maritime power of Europe, and now 
owing a debt which is almost next to nothing when 
compared with its boundless resources, a Government 
the strongest in the world, because emanating from 
‘ the popular will, and firmly rooted in the affections of 
a great and free people, and whose fidelity to its en- 
_ gagements has never been questioned; for such a Go- 
vernment to have tendered to the capitalists of other 
countries an opportunity for a small investment of its 
stock, and yet to have failed, implies either the most 
unfounded distrust in its good faith, or a purpose, to 
obtain which, the course pursued is the most fatal which 
could have been adopted. It has now become obvious to 
all men that the Government must Iqok to its own means 
for supplying its wants, and it is consoling to know that 
means are.altogether adequate for the object. The 
Exchequer, if adopted, will greatly aid in bringing about 
this result, Upon what f regard as a well-founded 
supposition that its bills would be readily sought for 
by the public creditors, and that the issue would in a 
ort time reach the maximum of $15,000,000, it is 
obvious that $10,000,000 would thereby be added to 
the available means of the Treasury without cost or 
_ charge. Nor can I fail to urge the great and benefi- 
cial effects which would be produced in aid of all the 
active pursuits of life. Its effects upon the solvent 
State banks, while it would force into liquidation those 
of an ite character through its weekly settlements, 
would be highly beneficial ; and with the advantages 
of a sound currency, the restordtion of confidence and 
credit would follow, with a numerous train of i 
My convictions are most ng that these ts 
would flow from the adoption of this measure; but if 
the result should be adverse, there ie this security in 
connection with it, that the law creating it may be re- 


pealed at the pleasure of the islature, without the 
slightest implication of its good faith. , 
I recommend to to take into consideration 


the propriety of re-imbursing a fine imposed on Gener- 
al Jackson: at New Orleans at the time of the attack 
and defence of that city and paid by him. Without 
designing any reflection on the judicial tribunal which 
imposed the fine, the remission at this day may be re- 

as not unjust or inexpedient. The voice of the 
civil authority was heard amidst the glitter of arms and. 
obeyed by those who held the sword, thereby giving ad- 
ditiona} lustre to a memorable military achievement. If 
the laws were offended, their majesty was fully vindi- 
cated; and although the penalty incurred and paid, is 
worthy of little regard in a pecuniary point of view, it 
can hardly be doubted that it would be gratifying to the 
war-worn veteran, now in retirement and in the winter 
of his days, to be relieved from the circumetances in} 
which that jadgment placed him. There are cases in 
which public functionaries may be called on to weigh 
the public interest against their own personal hazards, 
and if the civil law be violated from praiseworthy mo- 
tives, or an overruling sense of public danger and public 
necessity, punishment may well be restrained within 
that limit which asserts and maintains the authority of 
- the law, and the subjection of the military to the civil 


city from the hands of the enemy, placed the name of 
General Jackson among those of the greatest 

uf the age, and illustrated one of the brightest pages 
our history. Now that the causes of excitement, exist- 
ing at the time, have ceased to operate, it is believed 
that the remission of this fine, and whatever of gratifi- 
cation that remission might cauee the eminent man who 
incurred and paid it, would be in accordance with the 
general feeling and wishes of the American People. 
| i of my 


your attention to measures of much 
~The Executive will most 


| Briggs it was | 


. shall interchange weekly. 


The defence of New Orleans, while it saved 3} g 


| dered up, amount to a million of dollars. while the 


you, 
able, the state of the Union,} 
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nual session, such members as had reached the seat 
of Government assembled at the Capitol. In the 
‘Senate:at half past.twelve o'clock, thete were but 
twenty-four members. - There being no quorum, on 
motion of Mr. Huntington the Senate adjourned. In 
the House, one hundred and seventy-five members 
answered to their names. a 

The Speaker having announced that a quorum of 
the House was , the usual orders for comma- 
nicating with the Senate, and with the President 
of the United States, were adopted, but of course 
‘without effect for this day, the co-operation of the 
Senate'being wanting to their execution. 

“Mr. Everett gave notice of a bill to repeal the 
Bankropt Law. The notice was entered on. the 
Journal, | 

Mr: Adams elicited some merriment in the House, 
by giving notice of a resolution to rescind the twen- 
ty-first rule, (which prohibits the reception of Abo- 
lition petitions.) Mr. Wise objected to the recep- 
tion of ‘the resolution.—After some conversation it 
wasentered upon the Journal. On motion of Mr. 


Resolved, That two Chaplains, of different de- 
nominations, be elected to Congress, one by each 
House, ‘to serve during the present session, who 


Tae Cuier or tHe Sanpwicn Isuanps.—Mr. 
Richards, an American Missionary, has arrived at 
Pensacola in the United States steamship Missouri, 
in company with the Chief of the Sandwich Islands. 
This latter is going to Washington, New York, 
London, Paris, and all the fashionable cities of the 
East, and return home by the way of Cape Horn. 
He left his residence on the 15th of July last, and 
came by the way of Panama to Vera Cruz. 

Fourierism.—In McKean county, Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Ginal, a Universalist preacher of Philadelphia, 
has founded a settlement on the principles of Fou- 
rier, a French philosopher, whose writings on the 
improvement of man’s social condition have gene- 
a been considered too speculative for any prac- 
tical benefit. This association is composed of Ger- 
mans. They have thirty-seven thousand acres of 
land in ‘the neighbourhood of Smithport, six hun- 
dred of which are cleared. A steam saw mill is in 
operation, and a grist mill is erecting. Branches of 
the Society are establishing in other States. 


Insurrection or SLaves IN THE Na- 
TION.—On the 26th of October, as we learn from 
the Van Buren (Arkansas) Intelligencer, a parcel of 
negroes belonging to a Mr. Vann, residing near 
Webhber’s Falls, in the Cherokee Nation, broke open 
a store at the Falls, and stole property amounting 
to about two hundred dollars. On the following 
morning a posse attempted to arrest the robbers, 
but were fired upon by the negroes and forced to re- 
treat. On asecond attempt the negroes fled, and 
have not since been heard of. It is supposed that 
there are some white men and Indians at the head 
of them, and it is further said that an extensive con- 
spiracy to steal and rob had been detected among 
the slaves in the neighbourhood. 


Stace Accipent—On Wednesday night 30th 
ult., the western stage waa precipitated over a preci- 
pice of twenty feet on the hill east of Mount Sterling, 
and within eight miles of Zanesville, Ohio, serious- 
ly injuring a number of the passengers. Messrs. 
Caruthers, Campbell, and Gentry, members of Con- 
gress from Tennessee, Messrs. Smith, (Senator,) 
Wallace, and Lane, Representatives, from Indiana, 
Mr. Goode, of Ohio, Mrs. Lane and two young men 
were injured. The life of Gen. Caruthers is de- 
spaired of, and Mr. Wallace also is ina dangerous 
situation. One of the young men had his arm 
broken. But two of the passengers, Messrs, Smith, 
of Indiana, and Goode, of Ohio, were able to proceed 
on their journey. 

Licut Hovses.—The Jate disasters on the great 
Lakes are awakening the whole Western press upon 
the subject of harbours and light houses. Ship- 
wrecks are about as frequent and as fatal on the 
lakes as on the ocean. | 


Remarxaste Lonceviry.——The Washington} . 


(Pa.) Reporter tells of four old residents of that coun- 
ty, Mr. , weds Bane and his three sons, who were 
among the first settlers of that county, who have 
occupied the same farm for seventy years, and whose 
united ages are 380 years. 

Wirness Resectep For AtTueism.— In the 
course of the trial of the case, Barnard vs. Tileston, 
before the Court of Common Pleas, holden in this 
town last week, a witness was objected to on the 
ground of his alleged disbelief inthe existence of 
a Supreme Being, and in a future state of existence 
—and several credible witnesses testified to his re- 
peated declarations of such disbelief. On the other 
hand, in order to counteract this testimony, it was/ 
proved that the proposed witness was a member of 
the Congregational Church in Williamsburgh, in 
regular standing, and that he had constantly attend- 
ed the ordinances! Judge Allen, however, regard- 
ing the case as a clear one, rejected him.—North- 
ampton Courier. 
Lanps.—New Jersey has received her 
share of the land fund to June last, amounting to 
$13,050.42. The proceeds from June to August 
30th, when the distribution was suspended by a 
clause in the new Tariff Bill, will be divided in 
January. ‘The share of this sale, observes the New- 
ark Advertiser, will probably not exceed three or 
four thousand dollars. 

Frre at Pirtrsrietp, Mass.—The Parsonage 
Honse, occupied by Rev. John Todd, in Pittsfield, 
Mass., took fire on the morning of the 28th ult., 
and was burned to the ground. Most of the furni- 
ture, libraries, &c., were saved, but a large part of 
his valuable papers, consisting of unpublished). 
works, sermons, &c., were destroyed. ‘The house 
belonged to the Congregational Society. 

Taxes 1N In.inois.—Judge Smith, of the Circuit 
Court of Chicago, Illinois, has decided that lands 
in that State, sold by the United States, are not 
taxable until the expiration of five years from 
the date of the patent; the five years not running 
from the date of the certificate of the sale, as 
some have contended. This decision was found- 
ed on the decision of Judge Barbour in the case of 
Wilcox vs. McConnell, in which it was held that 
the fee in the public Jand did not pass until the 
emanation of a patent, but remained in the United 
States, notwithstanding the sale and issue of certifi- 
cate of purchase, which is, therefore, held to be 
more than a contract to convey. It is remarked of 
this opinion, that it is in direct conflict with the de- 
cision recently given in the Circuit Court of the 
United States for Michigan, by Judge McLean.— 
Union. 

Crear Livinc.—In the provision market of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, last week, the finest turkies were sel- 
ling at twenty-five cents each; geese at eighteen 
cents; ducks at sixteen cents the pair; and chickens 
at séventy-five cents a dozen—sixpence a piece !— 
Beef at two cents per pound, and other eatables in 
proportion. 

Restoration oF Senator Preston.—The Hon. 
W. C. Preston, United States Senator from South 
Carolina, sent in his resignation of that post, to the 
legislature, on the 28th ult. The resignation is to 
take effect imme@iately. It is thought Mr. McDuffie 
will succeed him. It is also stated that Mr. Cal- 
houn intends to resign at the end of the ensuing ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Souruern AnomALY.—On Saturday morning, says 
the New Orleans Bulletin of the 2ist ult., a person 
could find home-made ice, in any part of the city, 
and yet at dinner on that day, we ate nice, tender 
green corn—corn grown in the open air, and as 
sweet as that plucked in August. The South is 
emphatically a place of contrasts, as any one who 
has ever passed a season here, can testify. 

Fire. —The large flour mill of Mr. Henry Bald- 
win, situated on Chartier’s Creek, in Alleghany 
county, Pa., was entirely destroyed by fire on the 
night of 30th ult., together with about a thousand 
bushels of different kinds of grain, and thirty bar- 
rels of flour. Loss $5000 ; no insurance. 


in Kenrucxy.—The whole number! 
who had applied, up to Ist October, for the benefit| 
of the bankrupt act in Kentucky, was 1270. The 
highest individual indebtedness was $610,080; next 
highest, 352,000; several of nearly $200,000; a 
reat number from $20,000 to 100,000; and some: 
down as low as $70 and $80. The assets surren- 


debts liquidated by these amount to ten millions ! 
RalLrRoaD Ownen By 1Ts Worxmen,.—lIt is stated 
jn a communication from Ger. A. H. Brisbane, of 
Georgia, that he has constructed a railroad in that 
State seventy-six miles in length, with one hundred 
and fifty labourers, and only a cash capital of $15,- 
000, the labourers. being the owners. of the road. 
The. cash was applied to the support of the work- 
men. ‘The road connects the Ocmulgee and Flint 
rivers. . The cara are to be run for a time on wood-/ 
en rails, which have been Jaid down, and with hor-' 


| large-tracts of land. ‘Thirty of. these stockholders, 


‘latter held on to the hair of Bassett’s head. 


the of ten miles an bour, until, ovt of 
the profits of the road, iron rails can be substitated. 
In addition to this, the stockholders of the road own 


were poor Irishmen, who have. been thrown out of 
work ;.and whom Generel Brisbane collected in 
Charleston, South Carolina. ‘This. road was com- 
menced in 1839, 

Exprpirion. to Cape Patmas—— The annual _ex- 
pedition by the Maryland Colonization Society for 
the Colony of Palmas will sail to-day the 
10th inst. The barque Globe, aJjarge and fine ves- 
sel is engaged for the expedition,. The number of 
emigrants will be from one hundred and forty to 
one hundred and fifty. Of those, thirty go out on 
behalf of the American Colonization Soctety and 
will land at Monrovia. The rest are all from the 
State of Maryland and will settle in the Cape Pal- 
mas Colony. This is the largest expedition that 
the State Society has yet sent out. ) 

Anraur Tappan.— The New York Express 
says, we learn that this gentleman has gone into 
bankruptcy. The ample fortune of which he was 
possessed has been wholy sunk in endorsements for 
other firms, and in large, unprofitable purchases of 
lots in Brooklyo; and then finding it impracticable 
to make a settlement with his creditors, he has been 
obliged to avail himself of the bankrupt law. Mr. 
Tappan, gives up every farthing, reserving nothing 
for his family or any one else. 

Tennessee.—The present debt of this State is 
about a million and a half, the rest of her bonds 
having been cancelled. 

Nor a Bap Barcain.—Uncle Sam has purchased 
from the Indians 12,000,000 acres of land, situated 
between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. The 

rice paid is about eight cents per acre ; but, as these 
ands lie in what was once part of Louisiana, this 
makes the second time the United States have 
bought them.— New Orleans Bulletin. 


Arxansas Corron.—The counties of Arkansas, 
Hempstead, Lafayette and Sevier, will this year 
ship 30,000 bales of cotton, ten or twelve thousand 
more than has ever been shipped from those coun- 
ties in one season. 

Sentence or THe Paize Ficnters—On Satur- 
day, Judge Ruggles sentenced the individuals con- 
victed at White Plains, New York, of causing the 
death of McCoy, in the prize-fight. James Sulli- 
van alias Yankee Sullivan to the State Prison for 
two years. John McCluskey to the County Jail 
for eight months, and to pay the sum of $500. James 
Kensett to the County Jail for four months, and to 
pay a fine of $200. 

. Upsettine or a Boat.—The news boat Ariel, 
belonging to the New York Herald, was upset on 
Friday, 2d inst., in New York Bay, by the sudden 
giving way ofthe halyards. ‘There were four per- 
sons on board the beat—Commander Bassett, John 
King, Martin Casey, and Wm. Wood—King dis- 
appeared and was drowned, Casey held on to the 
boot, Wood got astride of its bottom, and 8 = 

n this 
situation they remained for more than an hour, when 
a sloop came and took off Casey and Wood, but 
Bassett, having his face down in the water, was 
found to be nearly dead, and soon after expired. 
The other two were with difficulty restored, by 
wrapping them in warm blankets and applying hot 
mustard and vinegar to their bodies. 

* MereoroLocioaL JournaL.—Mr. Espy announces 
through the Washington papers to the friends of 
science that he has completed a ‘form for keeping 
meterological journals, which will be sent to all 
those in the United States, Bermuda, West Indies, 
Azores, and the Canadas, who signify a willingness 
to co-operate with him in his endeavours to find out 
all the phases of storms which occur within the range 
of the wide-spread simultaneous observations about 
to be established.” 

Deatu or A Memeer or Conoress.—The Hon. 
James Williams, member of Congress from Mary- 
land, died on Friday 2d inst., at his residence in 
Harford county, from apoplexy. | 

Tue Drowned Passenoers.—Upon cutting into 
the steamboat Eliza, sunk a few weeks ago near the 
mouth of the Ohio, two cabin passengers were found 
with their hands grasping the handles of their trunks. 
It has not hitherto been supposed that any cabin pas- 
sengers perished, save Capt. Littleton’s wife and 
child. One of the passengers computes that nearly 
sixty lives were lost. Probably exaggerated, as 
some of the bodies would certainly have been found 
before this time. 

Ocmutcer Banx—An extract of a letter in the 
Savannah Republican dated Macon, Nov. 25, says: 
The Ocmulgee Bank stopped payment this morn- 
ing. They will pay neither specie nor any thing 
else for their bills, so I learn from a gentleman 
direct from the Bank, who says he could get no- 
thing. 

Tye Oneipa.—The account of the loss of the 
steamer Oneida of this port, from the Kingston 
Chronicle, is erroneous. The Oneida came into 
this port on Monday the 21st, and left here the next 
day on her Jast trip for Ogdensburgh, where we un- 
derstand she has laid up.— Oswego Herald, Nov. 22. 


Cumpertanp Coat— The Martinsburg (Va.) 
Gazette of the 1st instant says—* The inexhaustible 
coal mines of Alleghany county, Md., are now 
brought within our reach, by the comp!etion of the 
rail road to Cumberland. Several of our citizens 
have commenced burning the coal, and we hear of 
much satisfaction at the result of the experiment. 
The coal makes a brilliant and warm fire, and is 
considered cheaper than wood.” 


SreampoatT Disasters.— The steamboat Iris, 
bound from Nashville to the Covington Factory, 
sunk in the Cumberland river on the 27th Novem- 
ber. The steamboat Little Stewart was last week 
cut through by the ice in the Ohio, near Steuben- 
ville, and sunk. The steamboat Ontario, bound up 
the river, was cut through by the ice, a little below 
Wheeling, and run on shore to keep her from sink- 
ing. The steamer General Pratt, from New Or- 
leans, bound for St. Louis, with a full freight, and 
about five hundred German emigrants, took fire 
twelve miles above Memphis, on the morning of the 
25th ult., and was burned to the water’s edge. Boat 
and cargo a total loss—no insurance. The books, 
and a large sum of money were destroyed. The 
iron chest was saved, which contained about seven- 
teen thousand dollars, belonging to merchants in St. 
Louis, and some of the passengers. No lives lost. 


Farms 1n New Jersey.—The Trenton Gazette 
says :— Land commands at this time in this vicinity 
a fair price, notwithstanding the times. Farms 
have been sold lately a few miles from Trenton for 
sums which, judges say, are about equal to their 
value. Farms containing about one hundred acres 
sell best, in consequence of the increasing opinion of 
the disadvantage of tilling too much ground. 


Comsustion From Sovar Heat.— Having oc- 
casion to day, about noon, to step into Dr. Lakey’s 
drug store, on the north side of Fifth street, a few 
doors west of Main, our attention was called to an 
interesting phenomenon of solar combustion, There 
was standing in the window which fronted south, 
a large glass globe filled with slightly coloured 
alcohol, which, acting as a double convex lens, 
produced such a concentration of the solar rays 
which fell upon it, as to ignite a lucifer match as 
soon as it was placed in the focus. The shelf, 
also, on which the globe was placed, began tosmoke, 
and speedily would have burst into flames, had not 
an opake body been interposed between the rays of 
the sun and the globe.—Cincinnati Repub. 


Sucar Crop in Louisiana.—The Franklin (Atta- 
kapas) Republican says that the sugar made in that 
parish, though not so large in quantity as was an- 
ticipated, is of excellent quality. The sugar of the 
parish of St. Martin is likewise censidered very fine. 
A planter from the parish of St. James informed the 
editor of the New Orleans Courier on the 2lst ult., 
that the sugar cane in that parish and its environs 
had not suffered by cold weather, and that the plant- 
ers were busy cutting down their cane to put it under 
cover. 

Resumprion 1N New Ornveans.—We learn from 
the New Orleans Picayune that the City, Union and 
Commercial Banks resumed the payment of specie 
on the 2ist ult. There was three million eight 
hundred thousand dollars in specie in the vaults of 
the different Banks in the city. 

Metancnoty Saipwrecks.—The barque Isidore, 
Capt. Foss, which sailed from Kennebunk, Maine, 
on the morning of the 30th ult., for New Orleans, 
was totally lost on the same night, with all her 
crew, on Cape Neddick, Maine. Every person on 
board perished, fourteen or fifteen in number. ‘They 
were all young men belonging to Kennebunk. ‘The 
Isidore was a new vessel and on her first voyage, 
and was valoed at $22,500—insured in Boston at 
one office for $22,000. 

On the same night the schr. James Clark, Capt. 
Beck, of and from St. John, New Brunswick, via 
Portland, for Boston, went ashore on Rye Beach, 
New Hampshire, and six passengers perished. 

The schr. Eliza Nichol, of New Bedford, Capt. 

Baker, went ashore on Absecom Beach, Great Egg 
Harbour, on the same night, and three passengers 
and one sailor were drowned. 
. Great Fine at Osweco, New Yorx.—A very 
destractive fire occurred in Oswego, New York, on 
the 29th ult. It commenced about four o'clock in 
the morning, in Fitzhugh & Co’s. flour mill, and a 
half past six that. building, their warehouse 


= 


storing goods, a lar 
storing produce 


building next South, used fc 
oods, T. Wiseman’s flouring 
mill, L. Wri ’s, flouring mill, a machine 
shop and planing mill, 2 j r mill and eight or 
ten smal} buildings on the opposite side of the street, 
were in ashes. From forty to fifty tons of goods 
belonging to merchants on Ontario, and River 
St. Lawrence, were burned in the warebouse of 
Fitzhugh & Co. The Jose will not vary mach 
from one hundred and seventy-five to two handred 
thousand dollars. It is not known how the fire 
originated. A schooner lying along side ees 
& Co’s. mill, partly laden with wheat, was born 

to the water’s edge——the crew not having time to 
cast off her fasts and get under way. . 


Mumrtcent Susscriptions.—Fifty thousand dol- 
lars have been subscribed for the use of Amherst Col- 
lege. Mr. John Tappan of Boston, gave one thou- 
sand dollars, aod others very considerable sume. 


Seppen Deatus.—The Baltimore Patriot of Mon- 
day says: Mr. John Dukehart, one of our oldest 
and most worthy citizens, died very suddenly yes- 
terday morning, at his residence in Fayette street, 
nearly opposite the Firat Presbyterian church, He 
was taken with what is supposed to have been a 
disease of the heart, and died in a short time after- 
wards, Mr. Samuel Patterson, a tailor by trade, 
died yesterday morning very suddenly, at the Uni- 
ted States Hotel, Pratt street, where he boarded 
with his wife. He was attacked with an affection 
of the heart, which terminated his existence in a 
few minutes. He was about forty years of age. 


THanksoivine.—Governor Corwin has appointed 
the 22d of this month as a day of Thanksgiving 
throughout the state of Ohio. | 


Mexico ano THE Unitep States.—The Phila- 
delphia Gazette says: A private letter of the 8th 
November; from Mexico, to a gentleman. of thi 
city interested in the claims against Mexico, state 
that a treaty had jist been concluded between the 
Mexican Government and our Minister, General 
Waddy Thompson, for the payment of the awards 
made by the Jate Convention ag Washington. The 
payments to be made in instalments of one- 
twentieth every three months, and the proceeds of 
the Mexican Custom House and of some of the 
taxes, are pledged to the American Government for 
the fulfilment of the treaty. 


THe Warenousinc System.—The New York 
Chamber of Commerce has addressed to Congress 


a memorial against the present system of exacting 
cash duties on foreign merchandise, immediately on 


its arrival. The Chamber recommends that the 
warehousing system be substituted—in other words, 
that the duties on foreign goods shall not be levied 
until they are entered for consumption. During the 
interval between the time of arrival and of entry, 
the imports would remain in public warehouses, 


Subject to certain prescribed charges for storage, 
&c. This is ‘the warehousing system,” as prac- 


tised in England: and the plan recommended to 
Congress, should the plan of requiring cash duties 


be persevered in. 


OPENING oF THE St. Lawrence.—That immense 
work, the ship canal which connects the St. Law- 


rence with the upper Jakes, is completed, as will be 


seen by the following extract from the Kingston 

Whig of November 30th.—“This forenoon the in- 

habitants of Kingston were greatly surprised by the 

arrival from Cornwall of the beautiful and capacious 

steamboat Highlander, Capt. Stearns. This steam- 

boat was the first vessel that paSsed through the St. 

Lawrence canal, which achievement she performed 

on Friday Jast. Although one of the largest steam- 

boats afloat, the Highlander met with no difficulty 

in passing through the canal or locks. She left the 

mouth of the canal yesterday, and ascended the 

rapids between that and Prescott with the greatest 

ease. When the city authorities heard of the High- 

lander’s arrival, the acting Mayor and Corporati, 
went on board in a body and congratulated Capt. 

Stearns on the event. The authorities then invited| 
the captain of the boat, Capt. Whipple, the manag- 

ing proprietor, and such of the forwarding mer- 

chants as were present, to the British American 

Hotel, where lunch was prepared, during the discus- 

sion of which a vast many complimentary toasts 

were drunk, and several good speeches made. The 

— will depart on her return home on Thurs- 

ay. 

A Murperer’s Conresston.—We have seldom 

heard of a murder with which aleohol had not 

something to do. Nor do we remember ever to 

have heard a candid confession of a life of guilt, in 

which alcohol was not charged with inducing the 

first steps. A few minutes before the execution of 
Douglass at Lockport, he asked ‘fir a drink of wa- 

ter. After drinking a little, he sajd to his attend-! 
ant—** George, if I had never drunk any thing 

stronger than this, I should never Have come to the 

gallows. Thousands and tens of thousands have 

been brought to an untimely end by strong drink. 

George, take warning from me. Now, while you 

are young, employ the means of grace.”? ‘The con- 
fession of the now dead culprit should have its in- 
fluence upon the living. ‘* Let him who thinketh 

he standeth take heed lest he fall.”"—Hochester De- 
mocrat, 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Royal Mail Steamship Columbia, Capt. Mil- 
ler, arrived at Boston, on Tuesday 6th inst., bring- 
ing news from Europe fifteen days later than pre- 
vious arrivals. She experienced much rough wea- 
ther prior to reaching Halifax. Among the pas- 
sengers is Gen, Cass, American Minister to France. 
He took final leave of the King of the French and 
was flatteringly addressed by that monarch. Mr, 
Ledyard, the son-in-law of General Cass, remains 
in Paris, as the Charge d’Affaires. On the day 
previons to the departure of the General, a dinner 
was given to him by about a hundred American resi- 
dents in Paris. 

The Columbia brings London papers to the 19th 
of November, The Overland tail from India had 
arrived at London, bringing dates from China to 
July 28th, and from Bombay to October Ist. 

here is no favourable change in commercial af- 
fairs. In the manufacturing districts the greatest 
possible distress prevails, and it is impossible to 
form any opinion as to the period when any change 
for the better may be anticipated. 

In the cotton trade there has been no material 
change The sales have been on a rather more 
extensive scale, but the tone of the market has 
not undergone any change worth noticing. The 
purchases are principally made by the trade. 

In the Corn trade there has been some litle im- 
rovement, but there is still great want of confidence. 
n London, Wakefield, and Liverpool, an opinion 

prevails that prices have seen their lowest point, but 
there are others who entertain a very different opin- 
jon. 

The duties on wheat and flour were at their maxi- 
mum of 20s. per quarter and 12s. ld, per barrel.— 
Prices were lower, and in the latest circular United 
States flour was quoted at 25s. a 26s., and Canada 
at 24s. 6d a 25s. 6d per barrel. 

The Great Western Steam Company have voted 
that the Great Western shall continue her voyages to 
New York as usual unless she can be sold toadvan- 
tage, and that the iron ship Great Britain shall be 
coinpleted. It is said that the Great Western alone 
has paid 6} per cent. 

A tabular statement of the debts and resources of 
the American States, published in the London 
‘Times, has excited some attention in the Metropo- 
lis. ‘The Times says the debt owing by those 
States who have contracted loans is $181,000,000. 

A monument to Grace Darling is to be placed 
over her remains, at Bamburgh, and a tablet to be 
put up in the Fern Island light-house, both record- 
ing the particulars of her bold and humane exploit 
on the 7th of September, 1838. 

The Belfast News Letter states that it is in con- 
templation to commemorate the great moral revolu- 
tion effected by Father Mathew throughout Ireland, 
and that a national testimonial in his honour is con- 
templated by his friends. 

r. Wm. Hone, the well known author of the 
Every Day Book, died at ‘T'ottenham, on Sunday, 
6th November, aged sixty-three. 

On the night of the 4th of November the exten- 
sive cotton mill at Manchester owned by Messrs. 
Pooly was burned. Six persons were burned to 
death. 

The merchants of St. Petersburg have subscribed 
the sum of fifteen thousané silver rubles for the ben- 
efit of the sufferers by the great fire at Kusan. 

The newly-elected Lord Mayor of London gavea 
grand banquet on his entering upon the office of 
chief Magistrate of the city, at which, among other 
distinguished guests, were the foreign ministers. 
The Lord Mayor having given ** The Foreign Minis- 
ters,” Mr. Everett, the American Minister, returned 
thanks. He heartily responded to the sentiments 
which the Rt. Hon. gentleman had delivered as to 
the necessity of strengthening the good understand- 
ing which now happily prevailed amongst the 
nations of the world; and he might perhaps be per- 
mitted to express hig gratification at finding the 
questions which had arisen between his own coun-) 


tryand England recently settled on a foundation) 


equally honourable and beneficial to both. 

Paris has been visited by an early winter, and 
one of great severity. For several days the thermume- 
ter was far below freezing, and apprehensions were 


beginning to be entertained as to the supply of fuel.| Au 


A new religious sect, much more strict in disci 


} canals of Egypt. 


‘pline than the Methodists, has just been established) 
at Geneva. They are said to be a sort of St. Simo- 
nians, 
‘the neighbourhood of the frontiers in both countries 
was in by robbers, who rendered the roads in- 
secure for travelling, and impeded the commercial 


relations, 

The Prisoners in Affghanistan—The Bombay 
correspondent of the London Morning Post states 
that Lady Sale and the other prisoners have been 
removed by Akhbar Khan to Bameean, a tuwn 70 
miles north of Cabul, near which place Dost Mo- 
hammed was defeated by Col. Dennie. 

Raleigh and the Bank of — The Com- 
missioners of Bankruptey at Manchester decided 
that the Bank of Manchester had torfeited its claim 
to the enormous sum of $170,000, due to it from 
the bankrupt estate of Jose erty and Co., by 
receiving certain payments from the bankrupts after 
a docket had been struck against them. 

The last despatches received from Mehemet Ali 
were dated Zagazik. ‘he mortality among the oxen 
continued throughont Egypt. Letters from Damietta 
and from Siout in Upper Egypt, give some melan- 
choly accounts of the misery prevailing in that pro- 
vince, in consequence of the destruction of their 
cattle. The oxen are described as dropping dead 
suddenly, as if struck with a musket ball. : 

Letters from Cairo of the 17th of the Ramazan, 
announce that the unexpected and unseasonable 
rising of the Nile, had carried desolation threughout 
the country. The floods had carried away the Gorn 
stores at Bonlac, which had been but lately filled. 
Persons wishing to pass from Old Cairo to the new 
town, were obliged to make use of boats, and the 
houses of Cairo were flooded by the waters of the 
canal of Halie, a circumstance unparalleled in the 


- Loss of the Reliance East Indiaman, with upwards 
One Hundred Lives.—Extract of a letter dated 
ulogne-Sur-Mer, November 12, 1842.~It is our 

painful duty to apprize you of the total loss of the 
Reliance, 1500 tons burthen, Thomas Green, com- 
mander, which vessel came off the coast of Merle- 
mont last night, and went to pieces this morning. 
She left Canton on the 7th of May, with a cargo of 
teas. We segret to add that only about eight or ten 
persons out of 122, composing the crew, the remain- 
der being passengers, have been saved. The last 
express we received from the coast does not give 
much information respecting the survivors. The 
English consul has just gone round to the spot. 
The number of persons on board was—75 English- 
men, 27 Chinese, and 20 Dutchmen—total 122. 

Melancholy Loss of the Convict Ship Waterloo, 
bound for Sydney—Two Hundred and Fifty Lives 
Lost, out of Three Hundred and Thirty.—By ex- 
tracts of a letter which was received on Saturday 
by her Majesty’s ship Hyacinth, from Cape Town, 
via Scina’s Bay, dated August 29th, 1842, we learn 
that it blew a heavy gale on the 27th of August in 
Table Bay, which increased in force, with heav 
claps of thunder. The next morning the inhabi- 
tants cf Cape Town discovered the wreck of the 
Abercrombie, Robinson, 1415 tons, from London, a 
splendid ship of the line. About three hundred yards 
from her was the convict ship Waterloo, and within 
sight of the multitude on shore she gave a lee-lurch 
among the breakers. After two or three heavy rolls, 
her three masts went over the side with a dreadful 
crash. Here follow the extracts : 

“The hatches were now opened, and the convicts 
rushed on deck. The sea wasnow making a clean 
breach over her. Immediately on the convicts ar- 
riving on deck, about fifty jumped overboard ; about 
fifteen or twenty gained the shore, and the remain- 
der were drowned. ‘The cries of the poor wretches 
on deck were now heart-breaking. Each sea, as it 
made a breach over the unfortunate vessel, carried a 
dozen or so into the water, who of course were 
‘drowned. Thousands of people were on the beach, 
but could not render the least assistance. Oh! it 
was a dreadful sight! ‘There, within a stone-throw 
lay two or three hundred being drowned before our 
eyes. Soldiers’ wives were seen clasping their lit- 
tle ones to their bosoms in agony. One woman 
was holding on with one hand to a piece of plank, 
with the other she held, pressed to her bosom, a lit- 
tle infant; her cries were piteous. At last a sea 
came and washed the woman and little one off— 
they were seen no more. ‘The water was now full 
of the struggling and the dead. A boat was em- 
ployed to pick up all it could. It could not ap- 
proach the wreck on account of the heavy sea. A 
man embraced his wife and little one, then jumped 
into the boiling surf. He sconrose again. I could 
repeat hundreds of similar occurrences; suffice it to 
say, within one hour and a half of the Waterloo 
striking, not a particle of her was to be seen. She 
had literally gone to pieces; and horrible to relate, 
out of three hundred and thirty souls, two hundred 
and fifty have met a watery grave!” 


FRANCE, 


In addition to the previous troubles of the present 
Ministry, a new opposition appears to be progress- 
ing, of which M. de Salvandy is to be the leader in the 
Chamber of Deputies, assisted by M. de Lamartine, 
under the direction of Count Mole. ‘It is said,” 
adds the National, ** that this party will command 
thirty votes in the Chamber of Deputies, and are 
determined to give a strong opposition to the Gov- 
ernment in conjunction with M. Thiers’ friends and 
the other fractions of the ancient opposition.”’ It is 
added that the Cabinet is much shaken by the appear- 
ance of this new enemy, which would present itself 
with the pretensions to arrange all questions of in- 
ternal and external policy upon which the present 
Ministers are said to sleep. 


SPAIN. 


Our accounts from Madrid are to the 6th Novem- 
ber. The southern coast was visited on the 29th Oc- 
tober, by a most destructive hurricane. At Seville 
three houses were levelled with the ground, vessels 
driven from their moorings, trees telled, and the 
public promenades entirely devastated. Several 
edifices, and the cathedral in particular, sustained 
considerable damage. ‘The entire crew of a Spanish 
revenue cutter was drowned near Cadiz, and a small 
English brig, the boat of a French man-of-war, and 
a Spanish schooner, were thrown on the coast. The 
crews, however, were saved. The neighbouring 
shores were covered to a great extent with the rem- 
nants of vessels. 

The Cuonslitutional of Barcelona, states that a 
lieutenant of the Rebel Cabecilla Grau had presented 
himself to the authorities of Vich, and claimed the 
benefit of the amnesty. He likewise tendered his 
services to the Government, which were accepted, 
and he was actually sent out with a detachment of 
troops to scour.the district of Taradell, which was 
infested by his former companions. Another of the 
rebels named Pedro Mir Vizcarre, was executed at 
Cervera, on the Queen’s birthday, to the anneyance 
of the Liberal population of the town. 


FROM CHINA. 


The news from China comes down to the 28th of 
July, and affords grounds for forming hopes of, an 
approaching termination cf the war there. After 
the arrival of the reinforcements, the expedition on 
the 13th of June entered the Yang-tze-Kiang, the 
most magnificent river of China, on the banks of 
which the Chinese had erected many strong fortifi- 
cations and garrisoned them with large bodies of 
their best troops. Having passed three days in 
making observations and in taking soundings, which 
were seen and permitted by the Chinese, the fleet, 
at daylight on the 16th, prepared tor action, and on 
the ships taking their stations the batteries from the 
shore opened. 
enemy were silenced, when our seamen and marines 
landed, and before the troops could be disembarked, 
drove the Chinese out of them and captured the guns. 
On the 19th the city of Shanghai submitted to the 
British after a gallant resistance, when its public 
buildings were immediately destroyed, and gran- 
aries given up to the pillage of the natives. Such 
is the state of affairs in China, and much dissatis- 
faction is now expressed in England with the en- 
tire proceedings in the East. All parties heartily 
wish for a settlement of affairs both in India and 
China. ‘The results of this victory have been re- 
markable. The Mandarins in the two most fertile 
provinces of China were dreadfully alarmed lest 
Wang-chow-Foo and Nankin should be taken and 
sacked, and the mouth of the Great Canal seized. 
They sent a flying express for a son or some other 
relative of Howqua, the old Hong merchant of Can- 
ton, in order to interpret between them and the Eng- 
lish. They exhibited a wish to make terms, but 
whether with the object of merely gaining time, 
does not appear certain. 

The approach of the expedition to the mouth of 
the Great Canal, and the dangers that threaten Nan- 
kin would, it was thought, induce the Emperor to 
make an equitable arrangement, but doubts were 
- still entertained of his being exactly informed of the 

truth. The efforts of the Chinese authorities to 
make resistance have hitherto been very great. A 
proclamation issued by the Emperor in the begin- 

ning of June breathes most decided hostility to the 

barbarians,” bot does not brag of the valour of his 
| generals and soldiers. This proclamation, it ought 


to be remarked, is dated prior to the attack on Shang- 
hai. 
FROM INDIA. 


Sir Robert Sale marched from Jellalabad early in 
stand proceeded as far as Futteabad, on the 


The news from Persia eéifinedd to be pacific, but) 


In two hours the batteries of the| 


On the 20th General Pollock moved to join Genera! . 
Sale, and at the latest date, September 6, was at Gun. 


damuk, where he was menaced bya large body of 


escaped from Cuabool and made his way to the cam; 
of General Pollock, where he was graciously re- 
ceived, the General hoping that his influence might 
drawing over Some of the Affghan 

Candahar was finally evacuated by General Nott 
on the 8th of August, after all the spare Commis- 
sariat and arsenal stores were destroyed, and the 


powder magazine blown up. The force consisted 
of about 7000 men, with twenty-one guns of va- 
rious calibre. 


These took the way to Ghnzinee, accompanied 
by about the same number of camp followers. ‘The! 
supplies were sufficient for forty days, and trans- 
ported by about 8000 camels, besides bullocks and 
asses, the whole train when ou the march covering 
an extent of twelve miles. This division was des- 
tined to take the place of the unfortunate 
of Cabul. ‘The distance to Cabul was 318 miles, 
and of this it was said they had accomplished 150 
miles, and arrived at Mookeor. 

General England also left Candahar on the 8th, 
and proceeded towards Quettah with 4000 
and camp followers, including the sick and wounded! 
of the army, and nearly 10,000 beasts of burthen. 


September, and then ually move down the Bo- 
lan Pass, in separate divisions. 

Sir Charles Napier left Bombay in the beginning 
of September for Scinde, in order to take the com- 
mand of the troops from General England. Her 
Majesty’s 28th regiment had suffered severely from 
cholera, during its passage from Kurrachee. The 
corps under the command of General England, was 
after the districts around Quettah had been placed 
under the jurisdiction of the young Khan of Kelat, 
to come through the Bolan Pass on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, in order to take up its station near the Indus. 

The reports from Cabool were contradictory, but 
the most authentic as well as alarming appeared to 
be that the English prisoners had been removed to 
Hindoo Koosh, seventy miles from Cabool. {Among 
the reports were an secount of Captain Troup’s 
death, on his return from a mission to General Pol- 
lock; the report was, that he had been shot in a 
tumult, growing out of an attempt upon the life of 
Akhbar Khan, Another was that Akhbar Khan had 
been seized by the Kuzzilbashes, who were in the 
interest of the British alliance. 

The following extract from a letter written by an 
officer under General Pollock, is interesting for the 
light it throws upon the probability of the Affahans 
yielding to or making terms of friendship with an 
enemy from whom they receive such treatment. It 
seems to us that there can be little hope of peace 
after a war so carried on:— 

We have been here ever since engaged in the be- 
nevolent task of cutting down every tree and burn- 
ing every house we can lay our hands on, while our 
cattle find excellent forage among the standing crops. 
—With a very Christian spirit, we are doing all the 
evil that we possibly can, and it will afford us the 
most unfeigned satisfaction if we should succeed in 
our zealous attempts to convert this beautiful and 
richly cultivated spot intoa barren wilderness. That 
we cannot, by any wicked device, permanently de- 
stroy the vines, is a sad source of regret; but of the 
gardens full of mulberry, pomegranate, peach, apple 
and pear trees, we hope not to leave one standing. 
Is not all this diabolical ? 

In the interior of India, tranquillity prevails with 
the exception of the mountain districts of Bundel- 
kund, whither a strong force was about to be sent in 
order to put down the disturbances effectually, by 
destroying the forts of the petty chiefs, 

_ The rains were most plentiful throughout India 
in the month of September. The much talked-of 
apprehensions entertained of a famine in the dis- 
tricts near Delhi have vanished. The army of re- 
serve has been ordered to assemble on the Sutlej, 
in the month of November, preparatory, as it is 
said, to make some demonstration against the Sikhs. 
Their government at Lahore appear to dread the 
———— of the army of reserve, and had given 
orders at its powder mills to prepare a quantity of 
that article-as quick as possible for the emergency. 

There have been some serious losses in her 
Majesty’s 50th and 62d regiments while proceed- 
ing up the Ganges. A boat was swamped near 
Cawnpore, and eighteen men of the 50th were 
drowned. A wing of the 62d, going in boats near 
Bhagulpore, was overtaken by a storm at night, 
which forced the boats from their moorings, and 
eighty-eight men, including Lieutenants Scobell 
and Gascon, were lost. 

The Delhi Gazette of the 21st of September, the 
latest paper received at the closing of the mail from 
the north-west of India, states that Akbar Khan had 
resolved to abandon Cabul, and to take the prison- 
ers to Hindoo Koosh. 


FROM MEXICO. 

The United States steam frigate Missouri arrived 
at New Orleans the 2let of November, and, after 
landing several passengers, proceeded to Pensacola. 
The New Orleans papers contain all the intelligence: 
which she brought from Vera Cruz, whence she 
departed on the 14th ult. Among the passengers 
landed, were Brantz Mayer, Esq., United States 
Secretary of Legation at Mexico; P. A. Southall, 
Esq., bearer of despatches from Gen. Thompson to 
Washington; and six of the Santa Fe prisoners. 

The character of the despatches is not exactly} 
known, but reports and letters say that a treaty or 
convention has been agreed on, by which all the 
matters in negociation] between Mexico and this 
country have been amicably arranged, and on terms 
fully satisfactory to the United States. 

The internal affairs of Mexico appear to be in a 
very precarious condition. The constituent Con- 
gress had framed the project for a new constitution, 
of a Federal character; but Santa Ana, it is feared, 
was opposed to it, and had retired from the actual 
administration of affairs to his estate, to have the 
better opportunity of returning at a moment’s notice 
to the capita] with an overwhelming force and de- 
stroying the Constitution when promulgated, or of 
shielding himself by flight, in a few hours, through 
Vera Cruz, from the enmity with which he is re- 
garded through the Republic. He has taken ad- 
vantage, it is said, of the national pride, to assem- 
ble a considerable army, for the ostensible purpose 
of conquering Texas, but in reality to assist his own 
elevation. 

The reports from the seat of war in Yucatan] 
were unsatisfactory. One represented the Mexican 
General Morales calling for reinforcements—another 
stated that he had been entirely routed. As Morales 
commanded only a detachment of 1000 men, it is 
possible that he may have met with a reverse; but 
the main bedy of the Mexicana who Janded in the 
Peninsula on the 3lst ult., are yet to be heard 
from. | 

We find no mention made of the arrival at 
Vera Cruz of the steam frigate Montezuma, which 
had been fitted out in the Thames last summer, and 
subsequently seized at the instance of the Texas 
agent in London. 

The prisoners taken by General Woll, at Bexar, 
had been taken into the interior, and treated accord-} 
ing to the usages of war—excepting Van Ness, Fitz- 
gerald, Conner, and another, recognized as having 
belonged to the famous expedition to Santa Fe. 
These four were threatened with a harsber fate; 
i hopes wereentertained of their liberation before 
ong. 


MARRIED. 


On the Ist inst. by Rev. R. Steel, Mr. Wittiam KENNE- 
Dy to Miss Emma ALLEN, all of Abington, Pa. 

On December 4th, by the Rev. James M. Harlow, Mr. 
Cuarces Acres to Misa Letitia all of Bensalem, 
Bucks cvunty, Pa. ; 

December Ist. by the Rev. James M. Harlow, Mr. Joun 
W. Srackuouse, Jun. of Hulmeville, Pa. to Miss Cuar- 
LOTTE L. Ripce, of Bensalem, Pa. 

At Chestnut Hill, near Newark, Delaware, 29h Novem- 
ber, by the Rev. S. R. Wynkoop, Rev. Evtsan Wizson, 
formerly of Philadelphia, to Miss ANN, daughter of ANDREW 
Gray, 

On Tuesday, 29th November, by the Rev. Samuel Parke, 
Dr. Davin H: Sitver, of Union county, Ohio, to Mies Ann, 
eldest daughter of Joun GatsreaTH, Of Harford county, 
Maryland. 


DIED. 


At on Monday, 5th inst., after a few 
illness, Joun Sticus, Senior, Esq., in the 76th 

his age. Mr. Stille was a ae Elder in the Walnit 
street Presbyterian church, Philadelphia. 

November 17th, Lortnpa Lawrence Torrina, wife of 
Rev. Wa. J. McCorp, of North-east, Dutchess county, New 
York, aged nearly thirty-nine years. Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be like Aer’s. 

- In Finley, Hancock county, Ohio, on the 26th November, 
congestive fever, after a very short illness, WiiLiam 
_GrorGE, only son of Mr. Joun Ewine, in the fourth year of| 
his age. Truly man “cometh forth like a flower, and is cut 
down.” ‘The beauty and sprightliness of childhood and 
youth, stays not the resistless hand of death, any more than 
the beauty and delicacy of the flower secures it from being 
cut down. How true is it, that the rose poss of 
sweetest charms, is often of the shortest continuance. So 
of the pleasing child, around. which has entwined the ten- 
derest affections of the parent’s heart. We have ofien to 


| 
, 8000 fad 
Plucked in the bud, and faded in the spring.” 


say— 


to Cabool, destroying some forts on the way. 


— 


ER, in the 


, 


year of herage. In the departure of this 


Affghans. Fotieh Jung, thesof of Shah 


rrison| 


At Quettah they were to remain till the 10th of ® 


‘Gronovii. Accedunt Note Anglice. 


| lustrations by Charlotte Etiza 


At December Ist, Mrs. Eunice W. 


fA 
of the Shepherd's fold. Fiom her earlicet years, a 
sor of religion, and for the last few years of Oo coher 
See burning and shining light in the temple of 
on earth, ripening faster and for heaven as 
drew near the grave, till at length, fall of years, and full 
grace, she hath been gathered not in the Whirlwind or 
the in the Saviour's love. 
Brothers sisters of so lovely a nt, greet is your 

; but infinitely greater her now, though she 
may love and prey you no more on earth, she can love 
you in heaven. that you as well as all that have hnown 
and loved ber here, may stnve after her example, and seek 
to meet her in that home where sin and 
known, parting’ can come no more. 

Beyond the tread of time, 

The waste of rolling years, 

Beyond this changing clime, 

Its eres and its tears, 

Above that sta 

Bathed in an ocean flood 

Of ever living light, 

Where angels have their home, 

And where the saints are biest, 

A lamb within the fold, 

She's garnered to her reat. 


Acknowledgment. 


‘The unexpected receipt of Fifty Dollars, from Mrs. C. Jen- 
kins, of Windsor, Lancaster Co in aid of the Seamen's cause 
claims our warmest thanks, and onfeigned gratitude. Ifthe 
riends of the woald follow so noble an example, 
er light come. may t rs of many sai 

bring down blessi upon the nead of car-highly eseomed 
and generous Orson Dovaiass, Agent. 


Prineeton Theological Seminary. 

The Treasurer of the Th Semi t Princeton, 
New Jersey, acknowled follow i 
sums from November llth to December Sth, to be applied 
towards the payment of ’ salaries : 

From church at Shrewsbury, N, J. — Church at Spar- 


J. M. L. 


ta, Liv on county, N. Y¥. $20. hurch at Bellefonte, 
$28.50. Church at Kingston, N. J. @30. Rut street ch, 
city of New York, 967. Sinking: Creek, acknow- 


ed $5—additional $10 From Greencastie $20—discount 
0918.40 First church of Baltimore $321. Chatham 
llage, N. J. $17. Total, $521.90. 

James 8S. Treasurer. 


Sabbath School Concert. 


A Union Monthly Concert of Prayer for Sabbath Schools, 
will be held on Monday evening next, 12th instant, in the 
Lecture Room of the Central Presbyterian church, corner of 
Eighth and Cherry streets, Philadel phia. Sabbath school 
Teachers, and the friends of the cause Sry , are invi- 
ted to be present. A. L. Strong, Sec. hil. S. 8. Union. 


$1 
V. 


--——.. 


Sabbath Evening Services. 

The following Table shows the Sabbath Evenings of each 
month, on which. the ive Presbyterian Churches in 
Philadelphia, (so far as we have been informed,) hold their 
regular monthly Evening services. 


CHURCHES. PASTORS. EVENINGS. 
2d Church, Rev. Dr. Cuyler, Ist Sabbath of month, 
Central Church, Rev. Dr. MeDowell, lst do. 
8th Church, Rev. Mr. Macklin, Ist do. 
4th Church, Rev. Mr. Loughridge, 2d do 
ith Church, Rev. Mr. leek, 2d do, 
6th Charch, Rev. Mr. Jones, 3d do. 
9th Church, Rev. Mr. Tudehope, 3d do. 
Walnut st.Ch. Rev. Mr. Boardman, the last de. 


North Church, Rev. Mr. Janeway, every Sabbath evening. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—R. Canter, 58 8rreet, 
New York, has recently published the following :— 
The Sinner’s Friend, from the 87th London edition, 1 
Upwards of half a million of this litthe work have been cir- 
culated in Europe. The Pastor's Testimony, by Rev. J. A. 
Clark, D.D. 5th edition, 12mo, two engravings. The Walk 
About Zion, by same author, 5th edition, }2mo. two engra- 
vings. New and nniform edition of Old Humphrey's 
servations, and Old Humphrey's Addresses, 2 vols. 18mo, 
Uniform and elegant edition of Jay’s Morning and Evening 
Exercises, 2 vols. 12mo. Anecdotes Illustrative of the As- 
sembly's Shorter Catechism, by John Whitecross, Edinburgh, 
new edition, 18mo, Christ Our Law, by Caroline Fry, au- 
thor of Christ onr Example, the Listener, &c. 12mo. Me- 
moir of Mary Lu:.die Duncan, being recollections of a 
Daughter, by her mother, from the Edinburgh edition, 
12mo. Comfort in Affliction, by Rev. James Buchanan, 
D.D. from the 9th Edinburgh edition, 12mo. The Life, Walk, 
and Triumph of Faith, by Rev. W. Romaine, new edition, 
12mo. White's Meditations and Addresses on Prayer, 2d 
edition, 18mo. Charlie Seymour, or the Aunt and the 
bad Aunt; a Tale for the oung. by Catherine Sinclair, 3d 
edition, 18mo. Live while you Live, by Rev. Thomas Grif 
fith, 18mo. Fourth uniform edition of Dr. Chalmer’s Works, 
7 vols, 12mo, Owenon Spiritual Mindedness, 12mo. Pol- 
lock’s Tales of the Covenanters, 18mo. in 3 vols. and in one 
vol. The Key tothe Shorter Catechism, 11th edition, 18mo, 
McClelland’s Manual of Biblical Interpretation, 18mo. Fifth 
edition of D’Aubigne’s History of the Great Reformation, 3 
vols. 12mo. dec 10 


ILLAWAY’'S LATIN CLASSICS.—Peruins & Pur- 
ves, No. 134 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, publish 
the above named series of Classical Works, which have 
been very carefully prepared with copious English Notes 
tor the use of Collegesand Academies, by Charles K. Dilla- 
way, A. M., long and favourably known as the Principal ot 
one of the first Classical Seminariesin Boston, The Clas- 
sics are used in most of the Colleges in this neighbourhood, 
as well as those of New England, and in many ofthe first 
Academies in the country. 

There are contained in the series, as far as published, the 
following works:—I. Cicero De Senectute et de Amicitia. 
Accedunt Note Anglice. Il. Cicero De Officiis. Accedunt 
Notz Anglice. III. and IV. Cicero DeOratore. Accedunt 
Notz Anglice. V. P. Terentit Afri Andria Adelphique. 
Accedunt Note Anglice. VI. C. Cornelii Taciti Germa- 
nia, Agricola, et De Oratoribus Dialogus. Accedunt Note 
Anglice. VII. and VIII. M. T. Oiceronis ‘Tusculanarum 
Questionum Libri Quinque. Accedunt Note Anglice. “1X. 
M. Accii Plauti Amphitruo et Aulularia. Ex Editione J. F. 
In addition to the 
above, the series will probably contain three or four other 
volumes. 

The following are selected from many notices of this se- 
ries which have appeared. 

From the North American Review.—The lovers of Latin 
are under obligations to Mr. Dillaway for his very neat and 
commodious edition of the Classica... . T much 
resembles that of the Regent’s edition, being. very neat, and 
printed with remarkable correctness. 

From the Biblical Repository.—Mr. Dillaway has done a 
good service to the cause of classical learning, and of good 
taste, and sound morals, in giving these editions to the pub- 
lie. . . . The editor has well done what he has undertaken 
todo. The notes are accurate, in good taste, and weil illus- 
trate the text. 

From the New York Review, by Prof. Henry.—These vol- 
umes are in rhe om highly creditable to both editor 
and publishers. There is no Latin prose writer whom we 
are more pl to see made familiar among us, than Cice- 
ro, and none of the works of Cicero more beautiful, instruc 
tive, and elevating, than those with which Mr. Dillaway 
has presented us. 

The attention of Professors in Colleges, and Principals of 
Academies, and Classival Schools, is earnestly requested to 
this series. dee }0—3t 


AMPBELL’S FOREIGN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Contents of the December Number: 
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aging <<. ~ Presbyterian. 


Bditor—The preacher of the accompa- 


Ziying,sermon avails himself. of the .courteous| 


offer of your columne for-its publication. The 
mikes no pretensions to beitig a formal 
rgument, and was written.without any expec- 
‘tation ‘of its ever being commiitted to he press. 
It ie now, published in. consequence of the erro. 
Neous‘atatements:which have been made, and 
the false'imptessions which have been given of 
ts (rue character and. spiri 
judices were too.-strong to: allow them to 
isten with or’ remember, with trath. 
Such a discourse from the pastor.of the church 
to which it was preached; had become. neces- 
sary. For ‘seme’ time before, Zealous pains 
had been taken by notafew persons, holding 
what are usuallytermed ‘high-chorch notions, 
to insinuate doubis.ipio the minds of various 
members of his charge;'as to the ‘sufficiency of 
our constitotiod; the right of oor minis. 
try to’ preach, and the validity of our sacraments. 
The right of their pastor to preach has been flat- 
y denied,.even to his people, by clerical lips. 

Bome of these at ts: to seduce the unlearn- 
ed inexperienced from the church in which 
it.-had pleased God to.call them to the knowledge 
of his'gospel, had been successful; and the pas- 
tor’s duty to hisflock; und especially its lambs, 
required hirh to warn them ayainst: such argu- 
«mentsand advocates of error. For having done 
0, be has been, by some at least, accused of 
having been guilty of assailing the Episcopal 
church, of abusing it, and of uncharitably rail- 
‘ing against, and denouncing it. How far these 
charges are true, may be learned by reading 
‘the sermon itself, which is sent to you.as near- 
y a8 possible as it was delivered in the Third 

| | Church on the evening of the 
ult. If with pulpit and’ press assailing the 
sufficiency of our church orders, we are not to be 
allowed the poor: privilege of self-defence, the 
Moctritie’of passive submission to pretended di- 
vine right, has gained more ground in this other- 
wise free land than is generally supposed. As to 
the charge of uncharitable attack and abuse, we 


have only to. say to those who .read the high- 
church papers, and ‘sit under the preaching of 


many high-church ministers, ‘‘ Let him that is 
‘without sin among you, first cast a stone.” 
Dat.peniam corvis, censuravexat columbas. 
At-the.same time the preacher protests against 
the charge of having attacked the Episcopal 
church as such, or of having spoken severely 
of any ‘but those who deny churchship to his 
communion, his right to preach, and the valid- 
ity of sacraments administered by him. Those, 
who do make such denial, he verily believes 
are without. foundation for their pretensions, 
are unecriptural in their exclusiveness, and an- 
ti-Christian in their spirit, as touching these 
matters.. But that such arrogance and exclu- 
siveness are tobe attributed to the Episcopal 
church as church, he does not believe; on the 
contrary he knows, and rejoices in knowing, 
many of that venerable communion who earn- 
estly repudiate. such offensive. extravagance. 
What the opinions and ‘temper of the preacher 
have been respecting other denominations of 
Christians, he believes the religious community 
of this city generally know. They are un- 
changed. He can appeal with confidence to 
all who are, or have been under his pastoral 
charge, to testify whether a single word dis- 
respectful to the Episcopal church (or indeed 
_@ny other communion of evangelical Chris- 
tians,) has ever escaped his lips. In not a few 
instances he has been heard to defend her from 
what he thought improper charges made against 
her by those brought up within her walls. 
Very-sorry would he be to find that any 
word of his, spoken in the earnestness of the 
occasion, has. been the means of wounding the 
feelings of any one of those dear fellow Chris- 
tians with whom, in the cause of the Bible, 
evangelical truth,and the poor, he has laboured 
so often, and with such pleasure. : 
_ While he fears nothing from the exclusive 
spirit of modern Oxfordism, he will meekly re- 
ceive any brotherly rebuke from those who be- 
_ heve in one Altar, and own as fellow Christians 
all such as have faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He must claim leave to differ from them in 
some externals, but desires to differ in love ; 
and would say to them, ‘“ Let the righteous 
smite me; it shall be a kindness: and let him 
reprove me; it shall be an excellent oi! that 
shall not break my head; for yet my prayer 
also shall be in their calamities ;” not the least 
of which calamities he considers to be belonging 
to the same communion with persons holding 
sentiments which they, honestly disown, and 
religiously condemn. 7 
Gro. W. BerTuune. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 5th, 1842. 


GODLY FEAR AND SPIRITUAL WORSHIP. | 
The hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth; for the 

_ Father seeketh such to worship him,—Joun iv. 23. 

The text is found in the conversation which 
our Master had with the Samaritan woman by 
the:well of Jacob. 

The Samaritans were a mongrel race of Chal- 
deans, Cuthites, and refugee Jews, who imita- 
téd the religion of Judea. Being, of course, ex- 
cluded from the temple at Jerusalem, they built 
one for themselves on Mount. Gerizim, at the 
base of which stood the city called Sychar, 
where the Master now was. There they adopt- 
ed as bearly as-they could the Levitical ritual. 
As is usually the case with rival religionists, 
the Jews and@®amaritans hated each other with 
an intensity proportioned to the nearness of 
their resemblance. The Jews despised the Sa- 
maritans as illegitimate pretenders to a religion 
never given them by God, and the Samaritans 
envied the Jews their pure descent from Abra- 
ham, the father of the faithful. As envy is a 
more busy passion than contempt, the hate of 
the Samaritan was possibly the strongest. Be 
this as it may, the feud was very bitter. Thus 
we see the Samaritan woman is astonished that 
our Lord, being a Jew, would accept even a 
drink of water at her hands. And when our 
Lord with an earnest charity, which should 
for ever put to shame any bigot among his fol- 
lowers, preaches the gospel to her, declaring at 
the same time his divine knowledge, she recog 
nizes him for a prophet, and instantly proposes 
the question in dispute between their nations, 
“Our fathers worshipped in this mountain ; 
and ye say, that in Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought to worship.” She evidently 
wished him to settle this question before she 
gives her faith to his further instruction, and 
she brings forward the great argument of the 
Samaritans against the Jews, “Our fathers (i. e. 
early ancestors) worshipped in this mountain.” 
She appeals to the fathers, and not without 
some plausibility, for there, or not far from there 
was Bethel, where Abraham and Jacob had 
built altars and worshipped. Some think that 
Shiloh. was the same as Sychar, or very near 
it. ‘Our Lord answers her argument as every 
appeal. to the fathers ought to be answered, by 
Scripture itself. ‘‘Ye worship ye know not 
what.” You have no ‘divine authority for your 
system. * We know what we worship” from 
the word of God, for he hath declared that 
“ salvation is of the Jews.” But at the same 
time he declares to her the better character of 
that gospel he came to reveal. ‘* Woman, be- 
lieve me the hour cometh when ye shall neither 

n this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship 

ne Father.” In the time past God’s peculiar 
favour-had been confined to the Jews; and by 
express appointment, God could successfully 

approached only through the ritual of Levi, 
but that dispensation was soon to be set aside, 
and a brightey and more elevated system estab- 
dished its place. “The hour’ cometh, an 
‘Bow ig, ‘when the ‘true worshippers shall wor- 
ahip the. Father in spirit and in truth; for-the 
Father seeketh such to worship Him. © God i 


| 


spirit, by. persona whose) 


E PRESBY TER 


Spifit;andthey that worship Him, must 
ship Him in’spiritand intruth” 

This isthe character of Christianify, as given 
by Christ himself, ‘The text is, therefore, well 
worthy our study, for gone, but those who wor- 
ehip the Father in:the manner here described, 
are Christians, and.evety thing that contradicts, 


“~ 


is inconsistent with, or preferred above such 


worship, is bot Chrisfianity. 

‘Without further pteface, we apply ourselves 
16 this task, at once our privilege and our duty. 
Yathe First place mark— 
Christianity is a godly religion. Godliness 
is used throughout the epistolary portions of the 
New Testament synonymous with Christian 
religion, as when St. Paul says, “Great is the 
mystery of godliness,” and St. Peter, “accor- 
ding as his divine power hath given unto us al! 
things that pertain unto life and godliness.” 
Pious believers in true religion are called godly, 
im opposition to. unbelievers and wicked men, 
who are pronounced ungodly, as St. Peter, 
Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out 
of temptation ;” and again, “If the righteous 
scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly and 
the sinner appear?” St. Paul also contradis- 
tinguishes the heathen from these enjoying the 
light of revelation, as ‘without God (ese) 
in. the world.” The word rendered godliness, 
Iterally means right worship, godly, right 
or true worshippers; ungodly, those who do 
not worship. The term, translated worship 
in the text, has nearly the same meaning, 
being exactly represented by our word adora- 
tion. | 

What are we thus taught? This, my hear- 
ers, that religion is a service due to God; that 
Christianity teaches the true worship of God ; 
and that none are Christians but they who be- 
lieve in God,.babitually adore him, and faith- 
fully obey him. There must be a recognition 
of .God’s true character; frequent, immediate 
adoration of and communion with him, and a 
distinct: and holy reference of all our thoughts, 
affections, and conduct to his glory. 

Christianity is not then a system of mere so- 
cial morals, or another name for high and har- 
monious civilization. It is not merely an ethi- 
cal code more complete.and beautiful than any 
previous wisdom of man had discovered, pre- 
scribing temperance, continence, equal deal- 
ing, and human charities in their widest ranges. 
All this it is, all this it does require, and all 
this, if it be received in genuine faith, it will 
produce. It docs bid man shake off the ani- 
mal from his spirit, and the brute from his 
heart. It does give him stronger chains than 
steel to bind down his insurgent appetite, and 
the brand of holy fire to burn to their very 
roots, the hydra heads of passion. ' It does put 
a severe charm over his soul, that compels his 
secret actions to be as pure as though done in 
the eyes of thousands. . It does annihilate the 
prejudices of station, of country, of fortune, and 
rivalry, so far as to make the world a common 
neighbourhood. Nay, it strikes and sanctifies 
the rock in man’s bosom, until his love flows 
forth and overflows the limits of selfand house- 
hold, and home and native land, seeking to bless 
and fertilize the whole field of humanity, and 
he who hath conceived its spirit and travailed 
it into life through all the pangs of resisting 
selfishness, sees in every human face a broth- 
er; hears in every human cry for help, for sym- 
pathy, or for love, a claim he has neither the 
right nor the wish to refuse; and holds all he 
is and has but as a portion of the common pa- 
trimony, ready for the aid and use of any one 
of the numerous family that may have fallen 
into want, or returned from having spent his all 
in the recklessness of a prodigal. Whatever is 
harmonious in truth, lofty in honour, faithful 
in justice, spotless in purity, whatever men are 
constrained to love, to admire and to praise in 
virtue, these are the ornaments the offspring, 
the treasures of Christianity. 

But how does Christianity produce these be- 
nignant and transforming effects? What are 
the motives she presents, the arguments she 
pleads? What is the attraction upwards by 
which she overcomes this natural proneness to 
earth, this clinging to the flesh, and lifts the 
soul above the grossness of our moral atmos- 
phere? It is taught you in the text. It is the 
worship of the Father in spirit and in truth. 

The first lesson she bids the little children 
of faith repeat after her is this, ‘I believe in 
God the Father Almighty ;” and the next, ‘In 
Jesus Christ his only begotten Son our Lord.” 
She leads us sinners through the righteousness, 
the expiation and intercession of Jesus Christ, at 
once before the throne of the Almighty Maker 
of heaven and earth. She bids us look upon 
the brightness of his glory, the purity of his 
holiness, the light of his wisdom, and the ten- 
derness of his mercy as it shines in the face of 
his Son, until all the tinsel grandeur, the empty 
philosophy, the ragged virtue, the wean ambi- 
tions of earth seem vile, contemptible, offensive 
as dross and dung; until the lgve of our true 
Father shed abroad in our hearts awakens with- 
in them the glow and life of filial gratitude, 
and with all a child’s loyalty, a subject’s affec- 
tion, a creature’s dependence and a saint’s con- 
secration, we long to be wholly his and live 
for Him alone. Thus it is, as we look upon the 
spiritual God and feel the struggles of spirit 
within our own bosoms, that we know our- 
selves to be more than mortal, born for more 
than earth, and to survive, and know, and love 
and act, when time shall be no more. We look 
upon the cross of Jesus and see the value of 
our spirits in the infinite price of their redemp- 
tion; we look upward through the veil that 
the Forerunner rent as he broke through the 
passage unto immortality, and see the spiritual 
heaven that awaits the just; we hear the harp- 
ings of angels, a multitude of celestial voices 
call us to join them in their bliss unspeak- 
able; and the soul rises from the dust, ex- 
pands her long forgotten wings, and yearns and 
struggles afier an eternal and holy destiny. 
What has earth worthy the child of God? 
What are the sorrows of present self-denial and 
healthful discipline to the far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory? What the pains 
and wounds of a conflict with temptations, the 
labours of a soul indefatigable while the day 
lasts, to the approving sentence ‘* Well done!” 
from the lips of Him who is the fountain of 
honour and of life. The thundering acclama- 
tion of angels, the welcome of just men made 
perfect, the immortal palm, the victor’s amar- 
anthine crown, and the joy above all others 
that heaven itself can give, of casting crown and 
pxlm and the love of sinless and incorruptible 
hearts at the feet of Him, who hath loved 
us and redeemed us unto God by his blood. 
Tell me what there is so’ difficult or so long in 
human duty, that the soul, elevated by such 
thoughts and moved by such considerations, will 
not attempt and cannot accomplish. 

Christianity requires the full service that 
man can render to man. But how does she 
make known and enforce the duty? How does 
she prove to man that man is his brother and 
not his foe? She bids him worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth. She teaches him to 
pray saying, Our Father who art in heaven. 
God cannot be his God; the Father of Jesus 
cannot be his Father; not a breathing of desire 
not a thanksgiving for love, not a petition for 
mercy can rise from his heart and reach hea- 
ven, until he has owned all the children of that 
Father as his brethren, until he holds all be- 
yondhis daily bread in trust for those brethren’s 
necessities, nor until he has forgiven every 
wrong, and every slander, and every outrage, 
even as he hopes to be forgiven. 7 

Nor “is ‘such adoration and prayer the office 
of one hour at the commencement of the Chris- 
tian life... Day after day, are we to draw nigh 
to God that he may refresh our memories with 


‘his sublime claims upon. our hearts, Nay, in 
the spirit of a constant faith and dependence, 
‘obedience and godliness we are to “ pray with- 
‘out ceasing, and in. every thing give thanks,” 


« Thus you see my hearers, that Christianity Is | 


‘Israel, strangers to the* covenant of promise, 


of the serpent, from the banks of the Isis. 


the mighty giants in the truth with which Hoi- 


so that each hour we may ‘remember that’ we 
belong unto God and to his Son Jesus Christ,and 
to all men for God and the Saviour’s sake, 


essentially aod primarily a godly religion, Here 
we. must. begin: .No matter what. may be our 
temperance, our continence, our honesty, our 
charity, except ‘we acknowledge God’s supreme 
right over us, except we do all habitually for 
God’s glory, and live habitualiy in his worship, 
we are not Christians, We have not learned the 
first lesson, we have not said the first prayer, 
we have not done the first act of a true religion. 
We are “ yet aliens from the commonwealth of 


without hope and without God in'the world.” 
Now, Secondly. The Christian religion is 
spiritual and real. ; 
True worshippers worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth. gis 
_ That is, as our previous consideration ena- 
bles us to see: It is a worshipping of God with 
our souls, and not with outward conduct, ex- 
cept as our godly principles inspire and direct 
it. It is a worship of God in reality and not 
in outward form and ceremony, except as our 
piety may use them as the manifestations and 
assistants ofthe spirit within. 
The doctrine is, that true Christianity lies not 
in outward forms, ceremonies, or institutions, 
but in the temper of the heart, and consecra- 
tion of the soul to God, and to man for God’s 


sake in Christ Jesus. | os! 


There was atime when every jot and tit-|. 


tle of a prescribed ritual must be observed 
to fulfil all righteousness. When mo priest 
could stand between the worshipper and God, 
except he could trace a legitimate genealo- 
gical succession from Levi. When atoning 
sacrifice was to be offered on one altar, and 
the most acceptable worship presented in one 
temple at Jerusalem. But even as the Sa- 
viour spake to the poor Samaritan, the hour was 
coming, nay then’was, when all this necessity 
for outward ceremony was to be done away. 
From the hour that Christ said, ‘It is finish- 
ed,” there has been no more sacrifice for sins, 
no temple but the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb—no altar but the perfect divinity of our 
Mediator, the Son of God—no High Priest but 
He the Head of the Church, our Intercessor in 
heaven—no priesthood but the holy royal priest- 
hood of Christians, sons of God and members 
of Christ. Sacrifice, (except of thanksgiviny,) 
temple, or sacred place, (except as every 
place is sacred where God is communing with 
his people,) headship of the Church, (except as 
ascribed only to Christ,) altar, (as applied to 
any place or elevation, or enclosure on earth,) 
and priesthood, (except as belonging to the 
whole fellowship of the saints,) are not known 
to Christianity except as they were foisted in 
by a dark and designing superstition, when the 
Bible (in the New Testament of which such 
names are not to be found, but as of things ab- 
rogated,) lay hidden within the cell of monkish 
imposture; while the apostle classes disputings 
about genealogies, (something as he used it 
very like successions,) with idle fables and 
foolish and unlearned questions, such as engen- 
der strife, and therefore to be repudiated and 
condemned. 

From the very moment that the descent of 
the Spirit witnessed on earth to the coronation 
of Christ in glory, the true worshipper hath 
worshipped the Father in spirit and in truth. 
Certain sacraments, baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper, clearly, and unequivocally appointed 
by Christ as helps to, not substitutes for, Chris- 
tian spiritual worship, have been granted; and 
certain men required to be set apart by the 
Church for the preaching of the word, and the 
oversight of the Church; but no where in the 
whole book is it asserted that a variety in the 
manner of observing those sacraments, or the 
appointments and arrangement of such ministry 
is fatal totrue Christian worship. Onthecontrary 
the language of our text; the express promise of 
salvation to faith and repentance; the wide 
charity enjoined by the apostle towards each 
other’s consciences, in external things, while 
he strenuously insists upon spiritual conformity 
to the image of Christ, most clearly teach the 
utmost tolerance in things not spiritually es- 
sential towards all those who may differ from 
us in forms; nay, condenin bigotry and ex- 
clusiveness as not only unchristian, but anti- 
Christian, and an uncompromising insistence 
upon the likeness of others to ourselves in all 
things not ‘excepting our bonds,” and such a 
preference of forms.as lead to the overlooking 
of the weightier essentials of Christian charac- 
ter, as impious and heathenish, I know what 
I am saying—impious and heathenish. For is 
it not impious to deny Christianity to one whom 
God has owned asa Christian by the signa- 
ture of the Spirit on his Christian life? And 
what is heathenish, if it be not to suppose God 
so unspirilual as to turn away from a sincere 
worshipper because he can find no accredited 
and indubitable genealogy that traces back the 
ordination of his minister through all the 
filth of the dark ages to the hand-laying of the 
apostles ? 

That we should believe the forms we use 
best adapted to edification, or if-you choose 
more nearly resembling the customs of the pri- 
mitive Church may be natural, perhaps right. 
But that we should so exalt them as to excom- 
municate all who do not read our book, and 
say Shibboleth with the precise sibilation we 
give it, while they believe in Christ, in his 
adorable Godhead, his perfect atonement, and 
the power of his Spirit, is nothing else than a 
detestable bigotry, and a perversion of the 
words of life. The spirit of Christ is love, 
and ‘if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his,” whether he was dipped in 
manhood or sprinkled in infancy, whether his 
minister was ordained by a Bishop or a Pres- 
bytery of them, whether his coat be drab or 
black, and we would as soon make the last a 
test of Christian character as the others. If 
he have that spirit, nothing can excommunicate 
him from the love of God; no not all the thun- 
dering of bulls from the Vatican, nor flying 
missiles, feathered with the seeming mildness of 
the dove, but barbed and dipped in the venom 


I speak plainly, but the time has come when 
the advocates of spiritual Christianity must 
speak out. Silence now would be falsehood, 
unremonstrant submission to opinions that 
would exclude us from the Church of God, and 
desecrate our sacraments, treason against the 
truth, and disloyalty to Christ. 

I speak not thus because 1 love to preach in 
controversy—lI take you to witness, such Is not 
the spirit that pervades the ministration of the 
truth in thischurch. We believe, it is our glo- 
rious privilege to believe, that ‘the kingdom 
of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” We 
doubt the Christianity of none who profess the 
service of our Divine Head and surety, Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, and prove their pro- 
fession by Christian charity; nor would we 
meddle with the fashions in worship which a 
brother Christian may prefer toour own, so 
long as he serves his Master and the world in 
meekness and fear. 

At the same time we are fully satisfied with 
our Church constitution, and with the ordina- 
tion of our ministry, and the Christianity of our 
fellowship. We have yet to learn a reason for 
postponing to such reformers as the bloody 


Henry VIII, who won his title of defender of the ‘gally. -It is an indubitable fact, that previous to, 


faith from the pope for defending popcry, or the 
haughty Elizabeth (her father’s own daughter), 
Calvin, and Zuingle, and Luther, and Knox, and 


land was prolific, and: the hosts of Protestants in 
England who protested against prelacy. Weare 
satisfied with ourshareof the reformers. Wecare 
as little, in the matter of ordination, for. the lawn 


sneer of thesceptic. While we venerate the piety 
of many of her divines, honour the learning she 
has brought in aid of ‘truth, bless God for the 
zeal of her martyrs for spiritual religion, and 
love and delight to hold Christian communion 
with all her pious members who will trold coms 
munion, with us, we see nothing peculiarly 
apostolic in a church which derives its ordina- 
tion through a sect that excommunicated her, 
whose acknowledged head, and the one, without 
whose first nomination not-a prelate can wear 
his-mitre, is a woman, whom St. Paul would 
have forbidden to s -out in the Church of 
God, and that receives its main support in re- 
venue from those who protest against her usur- 
pations. (See note A.) We believe the dogma, 
that a prelatical succession from the apostles is 
essential to the being of a Christian church, to 
be equally an imposture of ambitious power 
with the legitimacy and divine rights of kings. 
They grow from the same root, the wish of the 
few to chain down the many. (See note B.) 

Pretensions proud and unscriptural, such as 
theirs who would deny us room in the Church 
of God, and shut the lips of our ministry, might 
be passed by with a smile at the folly that 
would hope to bring back the darkness of those 
ages, when the rack and the flames were the 
apostles of unity, but that weak and wavering 
ones of our flock may be troubled and seduced. 
Therefore we say, let men worship God by 
faith in Christ Jesus in spirit and in truth, and 
they may shape their forms of worshipas they 
will, nowledge, our holy text acknow- 
Christianity, and would admit them 
to our Christian land, as freely as those of our 
own religious family ; but when they leave the 
unity of the faith, und make peculiar forms a 
test of churchship, and deny that all besides 
thernselves are disciples of Christ, you are to 
shun their false creed as you would deplorable 
heresy, and an unchristian substitution of tra- 
ditions and ordinances of men for the worship 
of the Father in spirit and in truth. They se- 
parate themselves from us, not we ourselves 
from them, for if we dissent, it is because they 
demand of us acknowledgments which in our 
views of Scriptural truth we cannot make with- 
out sin. We speak plainly, without passion, 
and since the day of the Inquisition is past, 
without fear. We have no wish to quarrel with 
our fellow Christians, but must, when compel- 
led, vindicate our churchship and Christianity. 

Ye weeping penitents, who have crowded 
around that sacramental board to receive from 
these hands the emblem of the broken bread 
of life, which you have steeped with your tears, 
and then have been made glad with the cup of 
salvation I have extended to. your lips, going 
away with the sweet belief that you have held 
communion with Christ and his Church; ye 
pious parents, who here have held up your in- 
fants to be sprinkled with the sacred sign of 
renewing grace, and have gone away trusting 
that your offspring were owned by Christ as 
members of his Church; ye faithful Christians, 
who, strengthened by the gospel truth you have 
heard from this pulpit, have gone forth to carry 
the witness of your piety and charity into a 
sinful world—it is all a delusion. You are not 
Christians. Your sacraments are naught. Your 
profession is vain, because your pastor lacks 
the confirming ordination of some boy-bishop 
(for there were not a fewsuch) a thousand years 
ago, or of some proud prelate who put on his 
gown over the bloody corselet in which he had 
fought his way to power.—(See Note C.) 

Almighty God, can this be religion? 
of Nazareth, is this Christianity ? 

Again I say, let us not be misunderstood. It 
is not to the forms of others that we object, but 
to the manner and spirit in which those forms 
are used, (i.e. insisted on.)—(See Note D.) 

My hearer, do you worship the Father in 
spirit and intruth? | ask not to what sect you 
belong, in what, church you worship, or what 
forms you use. ‘Do you worship the Father 
through Jesus Christ the Son, in spirit and in 
truth? Does leis fear rule your life, and his 
love your heart?’ If you do not, no forms, 
nor order will save you. You are yet “tin the 
gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity.” 
wrath of God abideth on you.” 

But if you do thus worship the spiritual God 
by His mediation who preached the gospel to 
this Samaritan at the well side of Sychar, your 
worship, begun in weakness and trembling on 
earth, shall assuredly be made glorious in the 
heavenly Church of the redeemed. 

God grant us all this grace.—Amen. 


Jesus 


(Nore A.) 


Here is meant the church established both in Ire- 
land and England. 


(Nore B.) 


It is notorious that in England, High-Churchism 
and ‘Toryism have for centuries gone hand in hand ; 
and advocates of an exclusive divine right in prela- 
cy are also with rare exceptions in favuur of a strong 
aristocratic government in the State. Witness the 
high handed and prosecuting career of that arch- 
traitor and arch-bigot Laud, archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Witness the usurpations of the pseudo-mar- 
tyr Charles I. than whom no traitor ever deserved 
the scaffold. more richly. Witness the bloody at- 
tempt to dragoon Scotland into Episcopacy under 
the covenant-breaker Charles IJ. It is calculated 
that at least eight thousand persons died in prison 
in England alone, not to reckon the many slain in 
Scotland, because of their refusal to submit to the 
acts of conformity. 

- Horsley (in his Appendix to his XLIV. sermon) 
says, “Calvin was unquestionably in theory a re- 
publican. He freely declares his opinion, that 
the republican form, or an aristocracy reduced 
nearly to the level of a republic, was of all the best 
calculated in general to answer the ends of govern- 
ment. So wedded indeed was he to this notion, 
that, in disregard of an apostolic institution and the 
example of the primitive ages, he endeavoured to 
fashion the government of all the Protestant church- 
es upon republican principles.” (This is that Cal- 
vio of whom it has been said that he was inclined 
to Episcopacy. Let the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph’s 
answer the charge.) 

Such being High-Churchism in England, have 
we reason to believe it has changed its spirit in 
America? 

Celum non antmum mutant qui trans’ mare cur- 
runt. 

Perhaps the conduct of the very large majority 
of high*church Episcopal clergy in the war of the 
revolution may throw some light upon the inquiry. 

William B. Reed, Esq., of Philadelphia, in an Ad- 
dress before the Literary Societies of the University of 
Pennsylvania,in the year 1839, speaking of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, says:—* Patriotic clergymen of the 
Established Church were exceptions to general con- 
duct,”? while ‘*a Presbyterian loyalist was a thing 
unheard of ;’’ and then adds, “ It isa sober judgment, 
that had Independence and its maintenance depend- 
ed on the approval and ready sanction of the colonial 
Episcopal clergy, misrule and oppression must 
have become far more intense, before they would 
have seen a case of justifiable rebellion. ‘The debt 
of gratitude which independent America owes to 
the dissenting clergy and laity, never can be paid.” 

This opinion is confirmed by a letter which the 
lecturer quotes, and which was written by a tory of 
the Revolution, residing in New York, and directed 
to his friend in London, two years before the Inde- 
pendence of the colonies was secured. 

** You will have discovered that I am no friend 
to Presbyterians, and that I fix all the blame of 
these American proceedings upon 
them. Very few Church of England people were 
among them. The Presbyterians have been the 
chief and principal instruments in all these flaming 
measures, and they always do, and ever will act 
against government, from that restless and turbu- 
Jent anti-monarchical spirit which has always dis- 


- tinguished them every where, when they had, or 


by any means could assume power, however ille- 


and during all these acts of violence committed in 
the Colonies, especially to the eastward, the Pres- 
byterian pulpits groaned with the most wicked, ma- 
licious, inflammatory harangues, pronounced 
by the favourite oraturs of that sect, spiriting their 
godly hearers to the most violent opposition to gov- 
ernment.” 


The author has regarded the movement throngh- 
out Christendom in favour of establishing Roman 


of Canterbury, as for the scarlet of Rome, and 
fear as little the denunciation of Oxford as the! 


Catholic or High-Church exclusivism, as having 
more of. a political than’ an ecclesiastical character. 


It is the thtone clinging to the altar. They wil 
fal! together. | 

See what James I. ayes (writing to Lords J 
and Culpepper, and Mr. Ashburnham, upon bein 
asked, for the ‘sake of peace in his dominions 
abolish Episcopacy.) “Show me any precenees 
wherever presbyterial government and regal w 
together without perpetual rebellions..... Indeed, 
it cannot be otherwise, for the ground of their 
doctrines is anti-monarchical....1 will say, with- 
out hyperbole, that there was so wiser man since 
Solomon than he gvho said—n6é Bisnop no Kine.” 
(Whatis the converse of that proposition.) 

Very far, however, would he be from cha 
imposition upon ali the advocates of prelatical di- 
vine right. Phere are many honest believers in the 
divine right’of kings. 

These remarks are 7 meant to apply when ex- 
clasive divine rightin prelacy is contended for. But 
can there be a more subtle and dangerous mode of 
insinuating anti-republican opinions than uader co- 
ver of religious sanction ? 


(Nore C.) 


Some persons, ignorant of ecclesiastical abuses in 
the dark ages, have supposed that the use of the 
term boy-bishop, was intended asa slur upon the 
prelatical order. The following extracts will show 
the meaning that the preacher had. Whately, areh- 
bishop of Dublin, says (Essays on apostolical succes- 
sion p. 183, Am. Ed.) ‘* Who can undertake to 
pronounce that during that Jong period, usual! 
designated as the dark ages, no such taint (irregulari- 
ty) was ever introduced? Irregularities could not 
have been wholly excluded without a. perpetual 
miracle, and that no such miraculous interference 
existed, we have even historical proof. Amidst the 
numerous corruptions of doctrine and of practice, ard 
gross superstitions that crept in, we find recorded 
descriptions, not only of the profound ignorance and 
profligacy of life of many ef the clergy, but also of 
the grossest irregularities in respect of discipline and 
form. We read of bishops consecrated when mere 
children ; of men officiating who barely knew their 
letters ; of Prelates expelled, and others put in their 
places by violence ; of illiterate and profligate lay-men 
and habitual drunkards admitted to holy orders; and 
in short, of the prevalence of every kind of disorder 
and reckless disregard of the decency which the 
apostle enjoins.”” Smite in the face this * right 
reverend father,” before you give a fillip to a poor 
Presbyterian preacher who has but repeated the 
words of a ** successor of the apostles.” ea 

But it has been said, that the master of Logic, he, 
who exercises archiepiscopal functions, is in his do- 
tage. Does Babington Macaulay dote also? Hear 
what he says, (Essay, Am. Ed: III vol: p. 299.) 
““Tt is surely impolitic to rest the doctrines of 
the English Church upona historical theory, which 
to ninety-nine Protestants out of a hundred, would 
seem more questionable than any of those doctrines. 
Nor is this all. Extreme obscurity overhangs the 
history of the middle ages; and the facts which are 
discernible through that obscurity prove that the 
church was exceedingly ill-regulated. We read of 
sees of the highest dignity openly sold, transferred 
backwards and forwards by popular tumult, be- 
stowed sometimes by a profligate woman on her 
paramour, sometimes by a warlike baron on his 
kinsman, a mere stripling. We read of bishops of 
ten years old, of five years old, of many popes who 
were boys, and who rivalled in frantic dissolutene$s 
Caligula, nay, of a female pope. And though this 
last story, once believed throughout all Europe, 
has been disproved by the strict researches of mo- 
dern criticism; the most discerning of those who 
reject it have admitted that it is not intrinsically im- 
possible. In our own island, it was the complaint 
of Alfred, that net a single priest south of the 
Thames, and very few in the north could read either 
Latin or English. And this illiterate clergy exer- 
cised their ministry amidst a rude and half heathen 
population, in which Danish pirates, unchristened, 
or christened by the hundred in a field of battle, 
were mingled with a Saxon peasantry scarcely 
better instructed in religion. The state of Ireland 
was stil] worse. ‘ Tita illa per universam Hiber- 
niam dissolutio ecclesiastice disciplinz—illa ubique 
pro consuetudine Christiana Szxva_ subintroducta 
barbaries,—are the expressions of St. Bernard. 
We are, therefore, at a loss to conceive how any 
clergyman can feel confident that his orders have 
come down correctly. Whether he be really a suc- 
cessor of the apostles depends on an immehse num- 
ber of such contingencies as these—whether under 
king Ethelwolf, a stupid priest might not, while 
baptising several scores of Danish prisoners who. 
had just made their option between the font and the 
gallows inadvertently omit to perform the rite on 
one of those graceless proselytes? Whether, in the 
seventh century, an impostor, who had never re- 
ceived consecration, might not have passed himself 
off as a bishop on a rude tribe of Scots !—whether 
a lad of twelve did really, by a ceremony huddled 
over when he was too drunk to know what he was 
about, convey the Episcopal character to a /ad of 
ten.” 

Hear also what Chillingworth says, (Am. Ed. 
published by Mr. Herman Hooker for Rev. Robert 
Davis, an .Episcopal clergyman, and recommend- 
ed by high Episcopal (prelatical) authority, p. 130 
(63). Speaking of the validity of priestly succes- 
sion being’ necessary to the validity of a sacrament 
upon high-ehurch principles, he says, * This de- 
pends upon the minister’s being a true priest. That 
such or such a man is priest, not himself, much less 
any other can have any possible certainty ; for it de- 
pends upon a great many contingent and uncertain 
supposa/s.” And again (p. 131. 67.) “ Lastly, he 
must pretend to know the same of him that made 
him priest (i. e. whether he was baptized, regularly 
ordained, &c.,) and of him that made him priest, 
even until he comes to the very fountain of priest- 
hood. For take any one in the wholetrain and suc- 
cession of ordainers, and suppose him, by nature 
of any defect, only a supposed, and not atrue priest; 
then according to your doctrine, he could not give a 
true, bnt only a supposed priesthood; and they that 
received it of him, and again, they that received it 
of them can give no better than they received. .... 
In fine, to know this one thing you must first know 
ten thousand others, whereof not any one isa thing 
that can be known, there being no necessity that it 
should be true, which only can qualify any thing 
for an object of science, but only at the best, a high 
probability that itisso. But then, that of ten thou- 
sand probables, no one should be false; that of ten 
thousand requisites, whereof ary one may fail, not 
one should be wanting, this to me is extremely im- 
probatle, and even cousin-german to impossible- 
So that the assurance hereof is like a machine com. 
posed of an innumerable multitude of pieces, of 
which it is strangely unlikely but some will be out 
of order, and yet if any one be so, the whole fabric 
of necessity falls to the ground. 

The Rev. Dr. Arnold, Regius Professor of Mod- 
ern History in the University of Oxford says, in his 
Introductory Lectures (Oxford, 1842, p. 63,) ‘* Now 
believing with the Archbishop of Dublin (Whately) 
that there is in the Christian Church neither priest- 
hood nor divine succession of governors, and believing 
with Mr. Gladstone that the states’ highest objects 
are moral, not physical I cannot hut wonder that 
these two truths are divorced from their proper 
mates. The Church freed from the notions of priest- 
hood and apostolical succession, is divested of un- 
christian and tyrannical power, fc.” 

Other citations in great number might be adduced, 
showing the doctrine of the sermon, as to the pre- 
posterousness of insisting upon an undoubted suc- 
cession of the ministry from the apostles, to make 
a sacrament valid, to be neither novel nor altogeth- 
er irrational. 


(Note D.) 


The preacher of the foregoing discourse has been, 
as he hears, accused of having called Episcopalians 
detestable bigots.” 
be seen by re-perusing this sentence of the sermon, 
a garbling of which has been probably the founda- 
tion of it. ‘That we should so exalt them (our pe- 
culiar forms,) as to excommunicate all who do not 
read our book, and say Shibboleth with the precise 
sibilation we give it, while they believe in Christ, 
in his adorable Godhead, his perfect atonement, and 
the power of his Spirit, is nothing else than a de- 
testable bigotry, and a perversion of the words of 
life.” This is a general proposition. The Epis- 
ee Church is not named. The preacher does not 
believe such exclusiveness can be imputed justly to 
that Church. Her books say nothing of the kind. 
A multitude from among the number of her highest 
names for rank, learning, and piety (some of them 
are given below,) expressly disown such narrow- 
ness, and teach the very contrary. If any among 
her people do hold such sentiments, there are others 
in other communions who do nearly if not quite the 
same. Wherever the remark is applicable, let it 
be applied. It was the preacher’s business to teach 
his people what bigotry is, that they might be 
warned against it. If any chose to choke them- 
selves with crumbs that fell from his children’s 
table, it was their fault not his. 


How true the charge is, may | 


Christian rele, He “detésts” no one, bat, on the 
contrary, prays for gtace, like his Master, to Jove all 
men, and he trusts that he has made some progress 
in thecultivation of stich charity. 

The most painful charge of all that he has heard, 
is.that he accused the Episcopal church of holding 
the sentiments, and of being characterized by the 
spirit which he . rebuked, at there aré persons 
in that sect, and probably many, who do hold such 
sentiments in their preaching, their printed state- 
ments and private conversation give but too much 
reason to fear. Bat that such is the doctrine of the 
church as a sect, he does not assert or insinuate, be- 
cause hg. does not believe. The Rev. Prelate of this 
Diocese, in his Tract E piscopacy tested by Scripture, 
expressly says (p. 6.)—“That Episcopal ciaims 
unchurch all non-episcopal denominations. By the 
writer this is not allowed.” 

e take him at his word, and are thankfal for the 
courtesy, which, if it will not church us, does not un- 
church us. Besides, the preacher desires to bear 
full testimony to mach evangelical kindness and 
Christian fellowship extended to him and his 
brethren by many levine and members of the 
Episcopal sect. He honours their zeal for the one 
true altar and the one true Church of Christ com- 
posed of all true believers. ‘That they believe in 
the superior scriptural correctness of their system, 
is no reason with him for doubting their charity, or 
their Catholicity. He thinks the same of his own, 
and asks for the same kindness of judgment. Why 
may we not (do we not?) differin love? Very sor- 
ry, he repeats, will he be, if he finds that any word, 
wrung from him by the overbearing atrogance of 
others, has offended them with whom he has loved 
to work and commune on earth, and hopes to rejoice 
together in heaven, Certainly, when some among 
themselves have been so alarmed by the progress of 
unscriptural exclusiveness as to assail the delusion, 
with a true apostolical fervour and an eloquence 
rarely equalled, from their own pulpits, they will 
not condemn one, who would fain be yet considered 
by them a brother, for having lifted up the watch- 
man’s warning for the benefit of his own worried 
flock. If while so doing, he has gone further in 
some things than they, it is because of a conscien- 
tious difference respecting church constitution. 

He subjoins a series of proofs, kindly furnished to 
his hands by a beloved brother, a minister of the 
Episcopal church, that the exclusivism condemned 
is not that of the body to which he belongs. 


A defence of the American — Church against 
the charge of Ultraism; being extracts from the 
wrilings of the HIGHEST OFFICERS in the churches 
of England and America. . 


Extract from a sermon at the consecration of the Bishop of 
Chester by the Archbishop's chaplain, Dr. Hawkins, 
preached and printed by express command of the Primate 
ofall England, and dedicated to“ his Grace.” 


‘“‘ Before we can assert that any positive institu- 
tion is essential, we must have some clear warrant 
of revelation for our assertion. This appears to be 
the true reason why the necessity of any Apostolical 
succession cannot be maintained. * * ** As my Fa- 
ther hath sent me, even sol send you.” Lolam 
with you always even unto the end of the world.” 
Were the doctrine clearly warranted by the inspired 
Scriptures, would divines rely“upon texts like these 
toprove it? As if because our Lord undoubtedly 
sent forth his apostles as the Father had sent him, 
therefore he gave them a commission altogether like 
his own, and a similar transmission, (and no other) 
of the same authority must be continued for ever. 
** * * * * * Tt is not for us I apprehend to be 
more peremptory in our assertions than the Scriptures 
themselves; nor must we declare that essential or 
unalterable which has not been so declared by that 
Scriptures themselves.”’ If such sentiments as these 
prevail at Lambeth, then we may expect that what we 
have been accustomed to call high Church princi- 
ples will soon go by the board in England. I think 
it must have been his Grace of Canterbury’s design 
in the publication of this consecration sermon to 
make a clear sweep of all such noticns. 

** And now listen, if you please, to another leading 
ecclesiastical Dignitary in the British Church, the 
Bishop of London. In the last three sermons on the 
Church, speaking of the Continental Churches he 


privileges; and I pray that they too may feel that 
want; but I pare not think of them, still less speak 
of them as heretics and schismatics; I dare not 
pronounce them as such excommunicate; and I 
tremble at the arroganceand uncharitableness which 
presumes to deal out anathemas against those who 
deny no one fundamental point of faith, but who are 
defective (it may be questioned whether by their 
own fault) in the form of their government, and as 
connected therewith in the clear and indisputable 
succession of their ministry.”” The Bishop then 
goes on to quote the testimony of learned au- 
thorities in his Church, to prove that the essentials 
though not the perfection of a Church may be pos- 
sessed without Episcopal gcvernment, and gives 
us the names of her bishops who were satisfied with 
ordination by inferior clergy.”"-—See Dublin Review 
for May 1842. | 

The stand which the Editors of the Episcopal Re- 
corder have always taken upon the subject above 
referred to, is, that Episcopacy in their view is es- 
sential to the perfection, but not to the being of a 
Church. This was the view of Bishop White, as 
it always has been of the most judicious, able, and de- 
voted prelates of the English Church. * The Charch 
of England Quarterly Review,” a decided high 
Church paper, in a critique on a poem, entitled 
Luther, by the Rev. Robert Montgomery, takes 
ground very similar to that of Dr. Hawkins. 

‘“¢ It deserves to be particularly noticed, that in the 
Preface to the Ordination Services, and in the Arti- 
cle (xxiii.) ‘Of Ministering in the Congregation,’ 
our Church has jusiified her own orders, but nothing 
more. She has not used any language condemnatory 
of those who differ from her, which it was open to 
her to have done, had she thought fit; and which, 
in the case of other errors, she hasdone. (See Arti- 
cles vii. xxv. xxviii. xxxi.) And, therefore, we are 
not at liberty to draw inferences concerning others. 
Where our Reformers stopped short, we too, must 
halt. The rule for our own guidaice, is made clear 
by our Church; but corollaries respecting others, 
will be both gratuitous and a departure from our 
Church’s marked moderation. 

Thus speaks Mr. Eden, (Mr. Eden is a Chaplain 
at Lambeth,) in his masterly sermon on the aposto- 
licity of the Church of England—a discourse which 
we would wish to see in the hands of every clergy- 
man, aye, and of every layman of our body; and, as 
the point here touched upon, viz., the Episcopal 
succession, is, in fact, the cause of dislike manifest- 
ed towards Luther and the Lutherans by “ our 
brethren of the traditional school,” by reason of its 
failure among them, it may not be amiss to examine 
this matter a little more closely, and see how it was 
viewed by the bishops in the reign of James I. 

The following statement, from an authentic histo- 
rian, is remarkable and instructive. It refers tothe 
consecration, in 1610, of certain men to be Scotch 
bishops, whose only ordination had been that of the 
presbytery:—‘* A question, in the mean time, was 
moved by Dr. Andrews, Bishop of Ely, touching 
the consecration of the Scottish bishops, who, as he 
said, ‘ must be first ordained presbyters, as having 
received no ordination froma bishop.’ The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. Bancroft, who was by, 
maintained ‘that there was no necessity, seeing, 
WHERE THE BISHOPS COULD NOT BE HAD, the ordination 
given by the presbyters must be esteemed lawful; 
otherwise that it might be doubted if there were any 
lawful vocation in most of the Reformed churches.’ 
This being applauded by the other bishops, Ely 
acquiesced ; and at the day, and in the place appoint- 


ed, the three Scottish bishops weré consecrated.” 


That the English Church was, when the Canons 
of 1603 were drawn up, viewed as a part only of the 
Universal Church (and that other churches, therefore, 
were other parts,) is clear from the form of Bidding 
Prayer, enjoined on the clergy, and found in the 
fifty-fifth Canon: ** Ye shall pray for Christ’s Holy 
Catholic Church—that is, for the whole congrega- 
tion of Christian people dispersed throughout the 
whole world, and especially for the churches of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland.’? Then follows the 
direction to pray for King James, &c.’’—Church of 
England Quarterly Review. 

Bishop Hall, a strong advocate for Episcopacy, 
calls the continental communions “ our chaste sis- 
ters in Christ,” and exhibits the largest possible 
degree of Christian charity towards thosé who dif- 
fered with himself. 

Bishop Burnet, in commenting upon the 23d Arti- 
cle of the Anglican Chorch, and in adverting to non- 
Episcopal churches, established in various parts, re- 
marks—“We are very sure that not only those who 
penned the Articles, but the body of this (the Epis- 
copal) Charch for above half an age after, (the organi- 
zation of those churches,) did, notwithstanding 
those irregularities, (the want of Episeopaey) ac- 
knowledge the foreign Churches so constituted, to 
be true Churches, as to all the essentials of the 
Church, though they had been at first irregularly 
formed, and continued still to be in. an imperfect 
state. And therefore, the general words in which 


Besides, pronouncing certain exclusive opinions 
“detestable bigotry,” is quite another thing from 
pronouncing thos® who hold such opinions, * de- 
testable bigots.” The doctrine which the preacher 
has Jearned from his Bible, is, that he must detest 
sin, and uncheritableness in particular, but that, at 


the same time, he must * detest” no man. “ Hate 


the error, but love the errorist,” is he believes, a 


this part of the Article is framed seem to have heen 
designed on purpose not to exclude them.” _ 

_ Barnet, it is well known, is astandard expositor 
of our Articles, and this very work is recommended 
to our students of Theology by the House of Bish- 
ops. In perfect keeping with this, areathe remarks 
of Bingham, who is another standard writer of the 


says, ‘* I pity and lament their want of some of those. 


fully solicited to this series. 
* Booksellers and Publishers, 134 Chestuat street Phila-. 


Churech—and who, in reply to a charge of excla- 
siveness, says :— 

“In all their dispntes with the. Papists, these 
Charchmen, (whowere accused of being excessive- 
ly bigoted,) never require more thao these two Notes 
of the Church. They say with Bishop Andrews— 
‘that though Episcopal government be of divine in- 
stitution, yet it ig not so absolutely necesaary, 3s 
that there can be ne Church, nor sacrament, nor 


salvation without it. He ts blindihat sees not. man 
Churches flourishi 


The present Bishop of Landaff, in a sermon preach- 
ed in 1838 on the subject, WHo are THE PREACHERS 
AUTHORIZED TO PREacH THE GosrxL? says: * No 
man is more convinced than myself, of the Apostol- 
ical succession of Bishops and Presbyters in the 
Chureh of Christ; and that it is the duty of every 
member of that Church to conform to this rule, and 
to submit to their spiritual authority. Yet I do not 
feel myself justified it saying, that without a Bish- 
op there is no Church—that Presbyterian ordination 
is not valid—that without priests Episcopally or- 
dained, the cannot be adminislered—nor 
the gospel preached. To decide peremptorily in such 
matters appears to me presumpluous and unwarrani- 
able. To pronounce that those who depart from 
this rule are thereby excluded from the Christian 
er I hold to be not only impious bud unchari- 
, 


The two Presiding Bishops of the American Episco- 


-Bishop White in his charge for 1834, confirmin 
principles that he had advocated in 1831, pean i | 
the following sentiments :— 
‘With deep solicitude for the sustaining of the 
integrity of our system in this matter, there is not 
perceived the necessity of carrying it to the ex- 


treme of denouncing all communions destiyate of | 


the Episcopacy, as departing from the essentials 
of the Christian faith, and as alien from the cove- 
nant of promise. Let it be borne in mind, that 
the-object is to inculcate the duty of continuing 
the subject in the institutions of our Church, on 
the ground on which it has been transmitted to us 
by the Church of England. Whilein her Articles 
and in her Ordinal, there has been regarded the 
precise medium here advocated, contemporary with 
the enactments of them, there are uncontradictory 
facts, which are their safe expositors, and undenia- 
ble evidence of the sense of the Reformers. Jf there 
should be any among us who make larger conclusions 
from the same premises, it is matter of privale opinion, 
and not to be obiruded as the determination of the 
Church. The deliverer of the present charge, in 
the exercise of the like freedom of opinion, is rather 
disposed to adopt the sentiment of an able and 
learned Archbishop of Canterbury, (Dr. Wake,) 
where he says, in a letter to an eminent foreign di- 
vine, ‘far from me be such an obdurate heart, as 
that because of this defect,’ [meaning the want of 


the Episcopacy,] ‘I should say to some’ [meaning 


of Churches correct in the faith] ‘that they are to 
be cut off from our communion; or I should pro- 
nounce, with over ardent writers among us, that 
they have no valid sacraments and are scarcely 
Christians.” Many English prelates might be cited 
to the same effect. But let it suffice to name a man, 
than whom no other has been more respected in the 
mother Church, and who lived jn the age next to 
that of the Reformation, the Rev. Richard Hooker. 
The said profound divine, in reference to Churches 
not Episcopal, holds the language—* This their im- 
perfection 1 had rather lament; considering that 
men ofientimes, without any fault of their own, may 
be drawn to want that kind of regimen which is 
best, and to content themselves with that which 
either be irremedial error of former timesor the ne- 
cessity of the present, hath cast upon them.” 
Bishop Griswold, the highest ofhcer in the 
Church, at present, expresses the same sentiments 
—See his sermon ‘at the ordination of Rev. J. C, 
“Richmond.” | 


Thus we see, and we entreat every Episcopalian 
who may read this artic'e, to mark well, that the 
exclusivism preached and talked by young zealots 
who have been but a few years, perhaps only a few 
days from (perhaps are still in) their Theological 
nursery, or by those whose years have rot had the 
happy effect of making them wiser, is not the doc- 
trine of the not a few noble champions in their 
Church, whom Christianity has delighted to honour, 
The venerable White, whom every Christian party 
among usowned as “a right reverend father in God, 
(see the author’s address before the Artists’ Fand 
Society, p. 37,) and the meek-hearted Griswold, 
whose very name is fragrant with the dews of Her- 
mon, are both, the sainted dead and living saint, 
remonstrants against such bigotry. 

Let it be marked also that the very exclusiveness 
which the author has been so violently condemned 
for pronouncing “ impious and heathenish,” are de- 
clared by the express authority of the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as “arrogance and uncharita- 
bleness ;”” and by the present prelate of Landaff, 
as presumptuous and unwarrantable,” “impious 
and uncharitable.”’ 

Mark once more, that Dr, Hawkins, by command 
of his grace the Lord Primate of all England, says, 
‘‘ Before we can assert that ‘any positive institution 
is essential, we must have someclear warrantof reve- 
lalion for the assertion. This appears to be the¥irue 
reason why the necessity of any apostolical succession 
cannot be maintained.”” And Bingham also says 
with good Bishop Andrews, ** Episcopal government 
. +. is not so absolutely necessary, as that there can 
be no church, nor sacrament, nor salvation without 
it. He is d/ind that sees not many churches flour- 
ishing without it.’’ 

The writer hopes, not from any personal uneasi- 
ness, but for the sake of economy of time, that his 
high-church neighbours will send a crusade against 
Canterbury, Landaff, and Dublin, before they de- 
molish an obscure preacher who only turns to fight 
when trodden upon, and would far rather preach 
peace than fight at all. 


HINTS ON PROPHECY, AND DUF- 
FIELD ON THE PROPHECIES. —Just published 
and for sale by Perkins & Purves, No. 134 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Hints on the Interpretation of Pro- 
phecy, by M. Stuart, Professor of Andover Theological 
Seminary. Second edition, with additions and corrections. 
Also, Dissertations on the Prophecies relauve to the Second 
Coming of Jesus Christ, by George Duffield, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Detroit. dee 3—4t 


Nee BOOKS.— Bishop Mclivaine’s Select Sermons, 
from English Authors, 2 vols. 8vo. The Condition 
and Fate of England, by she authorof the Glory and Shame 
of England, in 2 vols. 12mo, Rambles in Yucatan, inelu- 
ding a Visit to the remarkable Ruins of Chi-Chen, Kabad, 
Zayi, Uxmal, &c.; by B. M. Norman, 1 vol. 8vo. Embellish- 
ed with numerous engravings on stone, Miss Cox’s new 
work on the Duties of Women to their Country. Bicker- 
steth’s Family Prayers, a new work, by this excellent au- 
thor. Duffield on Episcopacy. A large assortment of new 
books for Children. For sale by H, HOOKER, 
dec 3 178 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


HRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS.— 
New Books, Published by the American Sounpary 
Scnoot Union, and: for sale-at the Depository, No. 146 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—The Boys’ Medal, a gift for 
all seasons, 274 pp. 16mo. fine paper and binding, with eight 
beautiful engravings. 50 cents. The Girl’s Medal, design- 
ed as a gift k for 1843, 471 pp. 16mo. fine paper, extra 
binding, eight engravings. 50 cents. The Way of Life, b 
Professor Hodge, on fine paper, super extra morocco, gilt 
eiiges, &c, $1.50. The Teacher's Harvest, miniature edi- 
tion, engraved vignette, muslin. 20 cents. Christmas Gift, 
being part first Infants’ Magazine, in fine binding. 18 cents. 
Christmas Token, being the last part Infants’ Magazine, 
muslin beating. stamp, &c. 18 cents. Morning of the 
Reformation, pp. 18mo. with five lithographic pilates. 
A Voice from Richmond, and other Addresses to Children 
and Youth, by the late Rev. R. May, 300 pp. 18mo. with 
three beautiful lithographic plates. The Early Saxons, 144 
pp- 18mo. embellished with six fine lithographic plates. Life 
and Times of Job, with illastrative notes, 162 pp. 18mo. 
Black Jacob, a Monument of Grace, or the Life of Jacob 
Hodges, 94 pp. 18mo. The Infidel Son and Christian Mo- 
ther, 88 pp. 18mo. ‘The Youth's Friend, 1842. The Infant’s 
Magazine, 1842. Ways and Ends of Good and Bad Boys, 
152 pp. 18mo. 24 plates. I am Learning to Read, 24 plates, 
90 pp. 18mo. The Kinsale Family. The Rainy Day. The 
Converted Indian. Lightning. My Sister Fanny. Trials 
of the Poor. Charles Gay, or the Selfish Boy. uty, or 
Grace’s Wish. Infant's Library, new series, No. 4, contain- 
ing twelve small books, 18 cents. DEPOSITORY, 
dec 3—5t 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ACCII PLAUTI—The subscrihers have this day 
L¥ie published another volume of Dillaways Latin Clas- 
sics, entitled M. Accii Plauti Amphitruo et Aulularia. Ex 
editione. J. F. fronovii. Accidunt Nowe Abglice, cura C. 
K. Dillaway, A. M. 
will shortly publish Cicero's Tusculan Questions, 
with lish Notes, by the same editor. 


The attention of these engaged in instruction 1s. 
PERKINS & PURVE 


del phia. nov 
AMILY PRAYERS —Thisday is published by H, Hoo«- 
ER, 173 Chestnut street, opposite the Masonic Hall, 
Philadelphia, Family Prayers, being a complete course for 
eight weeks, with numerous prayers adapted to the various 
occasions and circumstances of families, by the Rey. Ed- 
ward Brekersteth. These prayers are distingmshed by brev- 
ity and unction: and were composed by the author with a 
special reference to the characteristics of the age, particu- 
larly, to the spread and aspects of Popery, and the duty of 
Christians in times when truth is put to unwonted trials. I¢ 
begins with an address of a parent to his family, on the duty 
of commencing family prayers. * “tov 79 


LOOMFIELD’S GREEK TESTAMENT, 2 vole— 
) The Greek Testament, with English Notes, .Critical, 
Philological, and _Exegetical, partly selected and ed 
from the best Commentators, Ancient and Modern. but 


chiefly original. The whole being especially adapted to i 


Academical Students, Candidates for 
and Ministers. Though also intended as a Manual Edition 
for the use of Theological readers in general. 
S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A., Vicar of Bisbrooke, R 


2 vols.8yo. This day published by 


PERKINS & PURVES, © 


oct 29--6¢ 134 Chestnut 


By the Rev. 
utland. 
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